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Lesson Calendar 

; October. David Brings the ark to Jerusalem... . . 2 Sam. 6 
2.' Oct ss 1.—God’s Promise to David... .. . 1 Chron, 17 
3- October 18. David’ s Kindness to Jonathan’s Son . . . 2 Sam. 9 
4 Hs meee ot Joy of Forgiveness ..*%. 1... ++. Psa. 32 
.5. (November 1.— abate Rebels Against David . 2 Sam. 1 
6. November, 8.—David Grieves for Absalom. .... . 2 Sam. 1 
‘7° November 15.—The Lord ourShepherd. .. .'. .. . . Psa. 23 
g King . - «Kings 1°: 1 to 2: x2 


ovempber 29.—W World’s Temperance Sunday. . . . Isa. 28 : 1-13 


Wisdom’ 





J November 22—Sdlomon Anoint 


Chooses 
112° December . 13.—Sol Dedi 
12. December 20.—Christmas SO Sr rr ae 

Or, Solomon* $s Downfall 


13. December 27.—Review 


Life's. aes Hy 
e "By Charles Mclivaine 


HEN evening comes, I fold the life-filled hours 
away; 
.. And hold sweet converse with my God} 
Asking his marks upon ‘the rumpled day; 
While conscience notes them straight or odd. 


As day looks back upon the western shadow line, 
And leaves a peaceful glow far spread, 

I seek its mating by a cheerful heart, 
And wait joys in the dawn ahead. 


Prompt tears ate jewels, of the kindly heart, alert 
“Fo, where pain's shadow lies ; 

Bright smiles will cheer to up and on again 
In life’ s good work and sunny skies; * 
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Sly troubles are «wry twistings in my. weaving life, 
Where self or others kink the strand ; 

Grief is but wailing at the act of God ; 
Life’s. robe is joy, love is the band. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mp. 











The Golden Jubilee Year of The Sunday School 
Times is near-at hand. You will be interested in 
an announcement of this on page 479. More— 
much more—will be told about it soon. For the 
present, please do what is, in that announcement, 
urgently requested. It will help your achool and 
your friends. 


‘lag-or drag. 











When We Are Pounded 


To be hit hard, unmercifully hard, is our invita- 
tion to win the fight. ‘Paul found, in the arena-fights 
of his day, example and inspiration for the Christian 
struggle ; we may find similar suggestiveness in the 
modern prize-fight. A man who had held the world’s 
championship as a fighter, in his class, for years, lost 
that title the other day by complete defeat at the hands 
of a younger man, The defeated man was a terrific 
fighter, and the scientific master of the other ; yet he 
lost... His own comment on the fight tells why the 
other man won, - He was reported as saying of his 
victor: ** fought like a bulldog, and never 
let up.: I outboxed him easily : 
hit.him the harder he seemed to fight.” No wonder 
such amanwon! Hecannot lose.  Ifhe is defeated, 
he does not know it ; he keeps right on, only harder. 





. But the more I 


=. 


We ought to do as well; in our sphere, as this young 
champion of the ring has done on his low level. 
Pounding” is intended to “make harder muscles and 


finer steel. 
On the BOW es 3 wen 


Our work for. God ought to move fast, never te 
The very idea of being able to. work 
with the powers of heaven ought to set us atingle with 
electric enthusiam, and make us intolerant of droning 
away our time in His:service. Paul asked his friends 
to pray for him, ‘‘ that the word of the Lord may run 
and be glorified, "and added the compliment, ‘even 
as.also it is with you.’’ Is your energy for the things 
of the Kingdom fairly contagious in its rush and sweep? 


Making Sure of Happiness 


Happiness depends, not on what we have, but 
on our attitude toward what’ we have. Those who 
are unhappy to-day because’ they lack something that 
they cannot have, are not likely to be any happier 
to-morrow, after they have gotten what they wanted. 
It has been well said that *‘ you will never have what 
you like until you learn to like what you have.”’ 
Contentment and happinéss ‘are hot matters of ma- 
tetial possession at all. . ‘It is'like the problem of liv- 
ing..Within ‘an’ income : thdsé who fave not lektrnéd 
to live ‘within their present small income, and who 
think that an increase of income is all that is needed 
to get and ‘keep out of debt, find that larger income 
méaiis’ oily ‘Yarger’ opportitiity for debt, —and larger 
debt:' So ‘greater possessions, to the <discontented 
man,’ usually mean only greater discontentment. 


- 


When we have resolutely trained ourselves to like 
what we have,—by dwelling on its bright side and 
rejoicing in it instead. of thinking enviously about 
what we have not,—and ‘to be content with, or con- 
tained within, whatsoever state we are in, instead of 
discontentedly trying to ‘break out into another state 
that would not’ be good for us, we shall begin to find 
life abounding with that effervescent joy that was the | 
watchword of the one who urged us all to ‘rejoice 


always.”’ 
Kr 
Surrhiihiced~-tor What ? 


. No man has really surrendered to God unless he 
is doing something about it. , The Christian surren- 
der is active, not passive. The captivity of Jesus 
Christ is a captivity for service. God is eager to use 
every surrendered child of his in ways of supernatural 
achievement,—but that means hard work, earnest 
action, by the surrendered one. Our temptation is 
to feel that having once sincerely, said to the Master, 
‘¢ I surrender my life and all that I have to thee,’ we 
have done all that we need to do. Christ cannot do 
much with one who makes that mistake. He can, 
perhaps, do a great deal /for that one, but very little 
with him, Saul of Tarsus surrendered to Christ on 
the way to Damascus ; but suppose Saul had stopped 
with a mere surrénder and the’ givihg up of his in- 
téndéd persecution ‘of the’ Christians ! Almost the 
first word of our Lord to Saul, as he lay there in the 
dust, surrendered, was, ‘‘rise,... and it shall be 
told thee what thou must DO."’ Paul proved his sur- 
sender to’ Christ ‘by ‘a''life of inténsest action for 
‘Christ, If we are not doing the same, is our sur- 
render anything but a counterfeit ? 


Character by Salvation 


ALVATION by character’’ is an attractive 
phrase, and a dangerous one. It does 
indeed suggest a valuable truth of. the Chris- 

tian life, and of God’s dealing with the soul. _‘* Sal- 
vation without character’? may never really have 
been taught by any so-called -gospel teachers, but 
many have understood them to teach it, and every 
rightly constituted mind shrinks from that. Nothing 
can be more explicit than the demand of the Scrip- 
tures for a salvation that shall be present and practi- 
cal ; not only a thing imputed, but a thing possessed. 
‘* Except your righteousness shall exceed the righteous- 
ness of the scribes and Pharisees,'’ is the Master's 
specification. ‘‘ Holiness, without which no man shall 
see the Lord,’’ is both an Old and a New Testament re- 
quirement. John declares of the New Jerusalem that 
‘‘there shall in no wise enter into it anything un- 
clean.’” Therefore, in so far as the phrase ‘‘salva- 
tion by character’ insists that salvation is not simply 
outward and legal, and that, in the end and at the 
root, God’s laws are not to be evaded by any ‘‘legal 
fictions,’’ even though we call them ‘‘ gospel offers,’’ 
the phrase may. serve a good purpose. 

But just as it reads, without careful explanation, 
‘* salvation by character’’ contains a dangerous fal- 
lacy, wrapped up in the various meanings of salvation 
and character. It is either a contradiction in terms, 
or a mocking tautology. 

“Salvation by character’’ is not salvation at all, 
in the gospel’sense ; it is evolution, development, 
days’ labor, not salvation, rescue, grace., For salvation 
implies a-saving. force from without, a Saviour. The 
guestion of the ages is not:=roperly,.‘‘ What shall I 
do to save myself,’’ but “£What' shall Ivdo to be 
saved?'* If men have evétim.-the Scripture been 
counseled to ‘‘save yourselves from this crooked gen- 
eration,’’ it has been by accepting the salvation offered 


through Christ. But the popular phrase makes salva- 
tion an achievement of man, not a gift of God. 

Or else the phrase is a mere truism, a mathemat- 
ical equation, which leaves you where you were be- 
fore,—a gospel with no ‘‘news"’ in it. Salvation dy 
character? Salvation zs character. The aim of all 
God’s work with man is not to put him, as he is, 
into an external heaven, but to make him heavenly. 
Heaven would not be salvation if heaven did not im- 
ply holiness. Heaven is simply the environment 
appropriate to salvation when that is complete. The 
salvation for which God is working is the reproduction 
in us of the character of Jesus Christ. Salvation zs 
character ; character zs salvation ; and you have the 
meaningless and helpless tautology : ‘‘character by 
character’’ ! The poor soul finds that he is engaged 
in lifting himself by his bootstraps. In short, this 
formula conceals under its specious show of reasona- 
bleness an utter absence of the needed motive power. 
You are as far from your goal as ever. ‘‘ Let there 
be light,’’ and there was light. But it was God who 
said that. ‘Let there be righteousness,’’ says the 
phrase ‘‘salvation by character,’ and the man who 
has come into bitterest experience of his own sin and 
helplessness exclaims, ‘‘Wretched man that I am! 
who shall deliver me out of the body of this death ?’’ 
‘*Your rope’s na lang eneugh,”’ said a despairing 
sinner to a similar counselor. This is ‘‘salvation by 
formula.’’ I asked for bread, and I received a syllo- 
gism.; for power, and I got a phrase. 

Turn. the phrase around, however, and it glows 
with meaning. It is the vital bond that unites faith 
and works. ‘‘Character by salvation !'’ This places 
everything in its logical order. It-meets all the de- 
mands of the moralist.;. it expresses the fulness of the 
gospel ; it refers the power and glory of redeemed 
humanity to their true and glorious source. Is not 
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this tautology also? Yes, blessed tautology, the 
tautology of grace, *‘ salvation by salvation,’’ a divine 
effect produced by a divine cause. 

“Cc ter by salvation '’ is the root-teaching of. 
Jesus : ‘‘Ye myst be born from above.’’ It is the 
teaching of Paul : ‘Work out [or, outwork] your 
own salvation ’’—there is character—‘‘ with fear and 
trembling '’—how little of the thoughtless confidence 
of the ethical-culturist or of the smug complacency of 
the Pharisee, ancient or modern !—‘‘ for it is God who 
worketh in you both to will and to work, for his good 
pleasure,'’—there is ‘‘ salvation,’’ the gracious mercy 
of a God whose love on Calvary ‘‘ would not let us 
go," though it cost his Son, and whose love would 
not stop on Calvary, but works with us every day and 
hour in holy impale and righteous deed. 7his rope 
is long enough to reach to the lowest depths of human 
sin and need, but the heights from which it comes, 
and to which it lifts us, are at the topmost summits of 
spiritual beauty as they are seen in the Son of the 
Father. 

This is a gospel, in very truth ; the gladdest good 
news that could be uttered to man, for its proclama- 
tion is this : ‘* The law of the Spirit of life in Christ 
Jesus shall make you free from the law of sin and of 
death."’ Into this struggling heart of yours I will put 
the power of an endless life, and then, as you strive 
to express that life, I will add strength and victory, 
and by my grace, working with and through your 
effort, you shall be changed into the same image from 
glory unto glory, until Christ shall be fully formed in 
you, and you shall be like him, for you shall see 
him even as he is, The beginning and the progress and 
the end shall be of God, the appropriation shall be by 
the threefold human channel, ‘‘ faith, working, through 
love.’* 

There is nothing mechanical or external about this ; 
it goes to the very heart of man, as it comes from the 
very heart of God. It does more than satisfy an 
ethical demand, it gives a divine assurance of the ful- 
filment of our highest spiritual longing. It does not 
remove religion trom the region of individual will and 
effort. it makes man a co-worker with God in his own 
salvation, It demands all that there is in a man, of 
manly purpose and love ; but it vivifies and empowers 
that human resolution by the purpose and will of God. 
Here is no formal transfer of righteousness on the ac- 
cepting of a formula ; it is the offer of a new relation 
and of the power to realize the quality and, result of 
that relation in actual. living. Here is not a thing 
mechanical, translation into heaven, but a thing 
spiritual, transformation into the heavenly. 

The other conception has thoroughly proved its 
utter powerlessness to lift fallen humanity out of its 
helplessness and sin, and yet it has ministered 
viciously to human pride and self-righteousness. . The 
true conception gives religion its most beautiful and 
helpful aspect, by removing it from the self-centered 
and the Pharisaic into the living and spiritual and 
filial. When a man sees that, work as he may,—and 
work he must,—he has nothing that he does not re- 
ceive, that all is of grace, and gladly accepts ‘‘salva- 
tion’ on those terms, he enters into real sonship ; for 
in his initial act of faith and surrender, and in the 
thousand daily acts of obedience, faith and love, he 
is receiving into himself the life and power of the 
Father. This is sonship, and nothing else is. This 
state of dependence, reception, and consequently of 
gratitude and love, is the normal state of the human 
spirit in its relation to the divine spirit. ‘‘ Father, 
give me the portion of thy substance that falleth to me,”’ 
is the everlasting cry of the prodigal who does not know 
how to be a son, ‘Son, thou art ever with me, and 
all that is mine is thine’’ is God’s formula for son- 
ship. Independence, in some ways, of all men, may 
be a sign of manhood, but dependence upon God in 
every way is the crown of sonship. 

In this natural atmosphere of sonship, character 
comes to its highest. Strength, purity, self-control, 
increase and deepen, as obedience and love impel to 
the doing of duty, the enduring of suffering, the 
overcoming of temptation, as becometh a son of God. 
Pride, ambition, envy, jealousy, seff-seeking, die in 
that air of utter dependence where the soul longs with 
an increasing love for the things of God, and glories 
not save in the cross of Christ and the all-achieving 
grace of God, as, through all life’s tests and trials, 
God's salvation works out our character. 

Nothing smaller than this can be the gospel ; and 
this is the universal gospel ; the gospel for the man 
in the depths, smothered and drowned in his sin, for 
whom ‘* salvation by character’’ could not come in a 
million years ; the gospel -for the moralist, seeking to 
_ reach the shining goal of Christlikeness from the im- 
possible levels of his own achievement ; the gospel 
for the Christian, conscious of the spaces still ahead of 
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him, but pressing forward toward the mark. Not 
*‘salvation without chardeéter,’’ which is absurd ; nor 
‘*character without salvation,’* which is impossible ; 
nor ‘salvation by ter,’’ which is a re § 
but ‘‘ character by salvation,’’ the triumph of 's 
grace in the life of man. 

















Those Lies of David 

It is always worth while to investigate the subject 
of lying, especially as it occurs in the Bible record ; 
for there is no moral problem that challenges our 
reasoning powers more keenly, nor any in which the 
line between right and wrong cuts things apart with 
amore razor-like edge. Two readers have brought 
up the subject again, this time in connection with the 
man after God’s own heart, David. An Iowa Sun- 
day-school teacher writes : 


On Contes, in my Sunday-school class, the question “Is a 
lie ever justifiable ? *’ was One of the scholars thought 
that it was, if to save a life, as when David lied to the priest 
to obtain a sword and bread. Another quoted from an Eng- 
lish teacher of ethics that a moral compromise is sometimes 
poser it? And then the question was raised that David 
acted a lie when he feigned madness before the king of Gath 
to escape from the Philistines, and that this madness was un- 
justifiable if the other instances are to be condemned. : 

I had no difficulty in proving, from the Bible as the standard 
of moral law, and from the teaching of Christ, that a moral 
compromise is never necessary or justifiable. But I have been 
thinking since about the matter of feigned madness before the 
Philistines in Gath. The Sunday-school notes on this, some 
of them at least, gave that as an instance of David's keenness 
of wit and his fertility of expedient in a difficult position, and I 
saw no notes that condemned it. Why was it not as much a 
lie as the others ? 

I would like to have better Bible references than I was able 
to give without more thought on the subject, on the Bible 
position as regards all lies. 


A lie is never justifiable. The saving of -life, of 
country, of honor, or of souls, as the purpose of.a lie, 
does not justify it The nature of God established 
this truth before man was created, the Bible: revealed 
it after God's Word was given to man, man’s experi- 
ence proves ii, and the great sweep of .the:. moral 
thought of the world and:of:history approves: it. :«God 


-is truth ; God:could. not» lie and be» God-j:and. what 


God:cannot do he cannot authorize man to-do. ; The lie 
is distinctively, exclusively, :and always; of the Devil, 
who is a liar and. the father of lies (John 8: 44). 
Other Scripture references confirming this are Lev. 


_Ig9: 11, Isa. 28:15, 17, Titus 1:2, 1 John 2: 21, 


Rev. 21 : 27; 22: 15. 

But the concealing of the truth is often a duty; and 
it is not necessary to lie in order to conceal the truth, 
We may act or speak in such a way that those who 
have no right to the truth are kept from knowing the 
truth ; if no untruth or falsehood is uttered, this is not 
lying. Parents have a duty to conceal some truths 
from their children in this way ; but no parent is ever 
justified in lying to a child. One who conceals from 
the public—who have no right to know—the fact that 
he has only one arm or leg, by wearing an arti- 
ficial limb, is not lying. David concealed from the 
Philistine king his real condition by acting in a cer- 
tain way. No untruth was uttered; the king had 
no right to the facts ; therefore there was no lie in 
what was done. When David was first to be anointed, 
God told Samuel to answer ‘any questions in such a 
way that those who had no right to the facts would 
be prevented from knowing them (1 Sam. 16 : 1-3); 
but God never instructed any child of his to lie. 

This difference between concealment and the lie is 
fundamental ; it is a fine line, but eternally important, 
and always discernible when we really want to find it 
and apply it. But that David consciously drew any 
line between concealment and lying in his affair with 
Achish is to be doubted, for David lied at another 
time openly and freely to Achish, and again to others. 
Yet these regrettable blots on his career are not ad- 
mitted by an Indiana reader, who writes : 


I have read The Review Pilot by Charles Gallaudet Trum- 
bull on the lesson for September 20, Review. I have closely 
watched the criticism made against David by various Sunday- 
school journals during the past few weeks, wherein the writers 
State without any apology that David lied to Ahimelech (1 Sam. 
2r: 1, 2), and that David instructed Jonathan to lie to Saul 
(20: 5, 6).. I have had the privilege of teaching a men’s Bible 
class during these lessons, and I‘ have tried to defend David.as 
being truthful, and not as tepresented by the writers and com- 
mentators: in the various Sunday-school lesson periodicals. 

I give the. following,-wherein I claim he did not lie. In 
r Samuel 5 : 26, 28, Samtiel said to Saul, ‘‘ the Lord hath 
rejected thee from being king‘over Israel ;'’ ‘‘ the Lord hath 
rent the kingdom of Israel from thee this day."’ ‘Therefore, 
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from that ng, Sue was a usurper. Int Samuel 16:1, the 
Lerd said to uel, ‘I have provided me a king"’ ; not, "I 
will,’ but ‘‘ I have."’ In the twelfth verse David was anointed. 
Now David knew he was the Lord's ano:nted, and when he 
stood before the priest, Ahimelech, a, wereent had been 
rejected and the rent. him, and he (David) 
was the anointed king, chosen of God. In later conversation 
—— acknowledges that he knew it, also that his father 
t. 


Second, where David is accused of telling Jonathan to lie 
to “his father (1 Sam. 20:5, 6). After David had made the 
statement in the fifth verse, a new thought‘came to him ; he 
thought that he would go down to his father’s house to the 
annual feast ; and in verse nineteen Jonathan tells David that 
when he had stayed three days weeping be his father’s house) 
he was to come quickly to the field and hide. 

In Psalm 17 : 1-3 David tells us he did not use his lips in 
feigned words or in —— guile. 

am fearful that when we publish broadcast statements or 
assertions that David was untruthful, we are guilty of gross 
error. For yeas, in m pomnans days, I was taught just such 
lessons, and I believed. n my heart that if David could do 
such things, certainly one like myself might. But when I be- 
gan to compare references I found that David was truthful, 
and not as represented. There is no ground for the assertion 
that David lied to Achish, neither for the assertion that he proba- 
bly planned to betray him (1 Sam. 27 : 8-12). What Achish 
might have understood the meaning of David's remarks to be 
does not warrant us to draw conclusions, and make the accusa- 
tion of falsehood. I write this just because I believe there are 
thousands of Bible students who, like myself, have been, are,. 
oe will be influenced by what they understood David to have 

one. 


There is no greater error that a Sunday-school 
teacher can make, nor one more certain of harmful 
influence on the pupils, than that of attempting to 
‘«whitewash’’ the black spots in the lives of the char- 
acters that are so faithfully recorded in the Bible. 
This letter is an ingenious effort in that direction ; 
‘but its conclusions are not borne out by the Bible facts. 
The suepnerd-voy David was mot made king that 
day when God directed Samuel to anoint the shepherd 
boy whom God had chosen, or provided, as king. 
He was not king until God put him on the throne, 
though he had been provided as king, for the throne, 
fifteen years before. Moreover, there is no record of 
David's ever having been told, by Samuel or directly 
by God, that he was to be king. Jonathan simply 
expressed his own and the popular view. Is it likely, 
therefore, that David was referring to himself as king 
when he said to the priest, ‘‘ The king hath com- 
manded me a business ’*’ ? 

Similarly, David's word to Achish was a flat lie, 
when Achish asked him whom he had héen raiding 
(1 Sam, 27 : 8-12).- David had ‘been raiding Achish’s 
friends,.and he answered that he had been raiding 
Achish’s enemies. tes 

In the Psalm mentioned, David simply gives his 
assurance that in the prayer that he now mekes he is 
speaking sincerely and truthfully. ‘Give ear unto 
my prayer, that goeth not out of feigned lips.”’ There 
is no indication that he seeks to be heard by asserting 
the merit of a life and lips forever without blamé. 

The only point of reasonable doubt is in the inci- 
dent of David's instruction to Jonathafi concerning 
the alleged visit to the family home in Bethlehem. 
That may have been truth, or it may have been 
falsehood. Taken with all the circumstancés, and 
with David's readiness to lie on other occasions, it 
looks like falsehood. : 3 

But there is no reasonable doubt about the ‘other 
lies ; they are beyond explaining away; they stand 
out in ugly blackness on the record of this man who 
sinned even while his life and main purposes were 
loyally devoted to the service of God. God made a 
great man of him in spite of his sins, because David 
turned from his sins in penitence and humiliation. 
The Bible tells the unwhitewashed truth about its 
heroes, That is why it is a more comforting book 
than any other collection of hero-stories in the world. 
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From a Veteran Pastor’s Prayers 


oa? ESUS, take us with thee into dark days, into dark- 
ened homes, into the dark places of the earth.. We 

would know the glory of that light that shineth in the 
darkness. We would learn how to find joy in sorrow; how to 
lead the troubled into paths of sunshine and'peace... .’. Per- 
haps it is easy to be good when all goes well ; help us to find 
the glory of fidelity and patience when everything seems to 
go amiss, when the clouds are thick about us. ... If we find 
it easy to go in Company with the prosperous, teach us how to 
seek out the unfortunate and distressed, in thy name. Save 
us from the selfishness that picks out only agreeable compan- 
ions and congenial friends. Grant us the desire and the 
power to bring good to disagreeable people, to mingle with 
the uncongenial, and to gerierate light and truth in unlikely 
places. ... Lord, we would follow in thy footsteps. How 
didst thou come to seek us out? With all our follies and 
frailties we must be uncongenial to thee ; yet thou dost pursue 
us with thy grace and enfold us with thy love. Blessed be thy 
name that thou didst not pass us by, and hast not given us up, 
though we still dally so with sin and steep ourselves in foolish- 
ness.. , Is there some like work with others that we can d o? 
Show it to us, Father, that we may be’ ed children in deed 
—<s truth, and may bring back some of thy wandering ones 
to thee, 
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LESSON FOR OCTOBER II (« Chron. 17) 





N THE East, the man who cufteds from .. 
‘leprosy considers himself impure and 
dead to the world, because the nature of 


human system and ultimately to kill it. 
In India, the Brahmans are the priestly 





, gaste 6 of the Hindoos, and most'of ‘the sacred and re- . 


ligious ceremonies are performed by them, Yet if a 
Braliman is known to have the disease, he is con- 


“sideréd impure, and not allowed to take part in the ~ 


sacred rituals and ceremonies of the Hindoos. 

However, leprosy had not, up to a few years ago, 
- been considered by the medical men to be contagious, 
hence persons suffering from ic were allowed to mingle 
’ with others. 

The leprosy sufferers are met,in almost all the 
large cities. of India; and they are found in great 
numbers at the shrines of the Hindoos, as these 
places are visited by large numbers of pilgrims, rich 


_ and poor, ‘who give great feasts in honor of the deity 
“'to which the place belongs.. ‘So these poor people are 


titi dy 


supplied with their needs gratis. Hindoos consider 
that it is a great merit to feed Erahmans and the other 
needy people, such as the blind, the lame, lepers, etc. 
According to the census for ‘1goi, there were 97,340 
‘lepers in India, one in 2,951. The majority of these 
lepers are very poor ; the disease weakens them so 


that they soon become unable to earn their livelihood. - 


Not only that, but by this terrible disease their faces 
are disfigured, they lose their fingers, toes and thumbs, 
and become altogether helpless. 

I am a medical practitioner of thirty years’. ‘standing 
in this city of Sholapur, India, and have .met many 


lepers ; but since November, 1899, 1 have come in ' 


picate direct contact with the people who ‘suffer ‘froth 
I have watched each case minutely, from 


efi tr sep OSY,. 
ich I find that the last days of the lepers are so 


_painful ‘and terrible that no human > pen can describe 
“their sufferings. Yet’ the’ sufferers’ _are“déspised by 
all, and forsaken by their own wives, ‘husbands, and 
nearest relatives. The very sight of them moves one 


to tears: the disfigured face, deformed extremities, : 


bent nose, low voice, difficulty of breathing, —it is hard 


"to understand how these could fail to touch the heart ~ 


and arouse the sympathy. 

In 1902, a conférence of the superintendents of dif- 
ferent leper asylums met at Vardha, Central Provinces; 
India.” They unanimously came to the conclusion 
that leprosy was a contagious disease, “and that it is 
therefore necessary that persons Suffering from it 
should be excluded from public. Again, they agreed 
that, as there was no specific cure for it, if order to pro- 
long the lepers’ lives and make them ‘contfortable 
they should’ be supplied with good hoises ‘built-on 
healthy graunds, ‘and with wholesome diet. Cleanli- 
ness is essential to checking the rapid’ progress of the 
disease, and it must be strictly observed. 
can pretend to cure this disease ; but we can alleviate 
the sufferings. ° 


The Difficulty of Winning Their Confidence 


With these: views Mr. Wellesley C. Bailey, the 
founder of the Missions to Lepers in India and the 


‘East, founded in 1874, began to establish asylums for 


lepers in India, China, and Japan, In 1905 they. had 
forty-seven asylums of their own, besides twenty-four 
aided*asylums.” The total number of lepers in all 


these asylums was 7, 349, including the number of un-. 


tainted children. 

The beginning of our Leper Asylum at Sholapur 
originated with the great famine of 1899. In the 
month of November a poor Indian Christian who-was 


» a leper came from His Highness the Nizam's domin- 


ion, as he could not support himself in~ his village. 
We admitted him to our poor house asa famine-stricken 
man. Before the famine came on, he had supported 
himself. by begging. But the famine was so severe 
in the Nizam's dominion that even the men of ordinary 
circumstances began to starve, hence he could get no 
alms there. 

We had great difficulty in winning the confidence 
of the lepers in this city. They cannot understand 
why we are kind to them. Some one had impressed 
on them the notion that the fat of lepers was very use- 
ful in greasing the wheels of the railway carriages. 
So when we invited them to come to us, they. refused 
to do.so,. We. therefore began to give them a little 


on the streets, 
one man, and he came to stay in our famine camp. 
the disease is to weaken and putrefy the - 


No one: 


+H. : At ttt fe t+ i 
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saree Up the Lepers in India 


By the Rev. P. B.: Keskar, M.D., Superintendent of the Leper Asylum at Sholapur, India 


money, now. and. then, wherever we met them begging 
In this way we won the confidence of 


By and by others followed his example. Until their 
number reached six, we kept them in a grass hut. 


Then, with the help of the local municipality, we . 


rented-a house outside of the city in a healthy locality. 
We kept them there until their number grew to thirty, 
and they were supported out of the famine fund ; but 
when the matter was represented to the Missions to 
Lepers in India and the East, the Missions undertook 
the responsibility of the maintenance of these lepers. 
There was still famine, and the number of the lepers 
increased. 

In order to build acomfortable home for our patients, 
we applied to the government, which was pleased to 
give us a very well-located plot of ground nearly three 
miles from the city. Seventeen rooms were erected, each 
room being twelve by thirteen feet and ten feet high, 


“ rpvofed with country tiles, with a veranda six feet broad. 


In 1901, there were 85 inmates in the asylum, while 
the accommodation was enough for 50 persons. The 
number steadily increased, and we were obliged to 
add rooms for men and boys. Four years later, 187 
persons had been admitted to the institution. 

The object of missions to lepers in India and the East 
is twofold. First, to check the progress of the disease 
and stamp it out, and to observe strict segregation of 
the lepers from the general public. .The lepers are not 
allowed: to marry, and if they have wives and children 
who are not subject to the disease, they are separated 
from them. The children are accommodated either 
in a special hodse or in one of'the existing orphanages 
near by.. There is no arrangement for the untainted 
wives of the lepers ; ‘they must maintain themselves. 
Second, to shelter, feed, and give medical treatment 
to-the lepers and preach the gospel of Christ, though 
religious freedom is given to all the inmates of the 
asylum. » The constant preaching of the Word of God 
and’ the conduct of the Christian workers and’ lepers 
convince many of: the inmates of ‘the truth of the 


‘Christian religion, ‘which they ‘envbrace. 


Is Their Christianity Genuine? 

The gospel is preached morning and evening to these 
poor lepers, yet no force is exercised to bring them 
under its influence ; some of our non-Christian friends 
have a,wrong conception that we Christian missionaries 
by helping the poor enforce on them the religion of 
Christ. We invite such friends to come and make in- 
quiry with the inmates, -which will convince them that 
these- people are not enticed by worldly objects and in 
the matter of religion. their liberty is not abused. 

A Christian church was.formed among the lepers in 
1go1. ; A’small place of worship was erected for them 
im 1go2... Within three years the strength of this church 
was; 62; of this-number 58 were communicants, 
and they. gave by dénying themselves Rs. 42-2-6 
($14.05) towards the expenses of the church. .. This 
sum seems very small; but if we take into consider- 
ation the condition of these people, and compare it 
with that of others, we are likely to rate these givers 
well above the average church-member. 

It is sometimes very hard for the lepers to accept 
Christ-as their Saviour, for, owing to the weakness of 
their bodies, their minds are not as strong as ours, 
and they are very slow to grasp atruth. But when 
they once believe, their faith is strong, and their piety 
and Christian character are marked. 

Let me illustrate the truth of this statement. R-—, 
a bey of fifteen: years old, is very fond of reading the 
Bible. -He goes with it to other. lepers, and reads 
to them and prays with them. -He became a Chris- 
tian several years ago, and since then his life has-been 
exemplary. He is loved and ted by all the 
lepers. At the death of the old deacon of that‘church, 
the members of the church unanimously wanted to 
appoint him to the place, but we advised them not to 
do so, as he was under age. He has lost all his 
fingers, toes and thumbs, yet he has studied in our 
Leper Asylum School, which is attended by thirty-six 
leper children, up to the fourth grade, in Marathi. 
He holds his pen in his stump fingers, and works and 
writes over his mathematical problems. He reads 
very easily, and sings the religious songs devoutly and 
earnestly. 

V—— became Christian from Maratha people. He 


whe became a Christian. 


467 


was in the habit ef grumbling and using bad words. 
After his conversion he entirely overcame the habit. 
But you know ‘habit is next to nature.""» One day 
after his conversion, while I was talking with 
him, he used a bad word, and I had to repri- 
mand him. He put his tongue between his teeth, 
slapped on both of his cheeks, and said that he 
uttered the word unconsciously. ‘‘ May the Lord for- 
give me,'’ he added ; ‘‘I would never utter such bad 
words again.'’ He suffered terribly before his death, 
but he never murmured nor again uttered a single bad 
word. He had the victory over his old nature and 
death, and in his case the words of the Scriptures were 
fulfilled according to Romans 6 : 22, 23. 


The ‘‘Open Sesame’’ of Medical Missions 

R. S—— originally came from a Wanjari caste. In 
the last famine he went to the government relief 
house at Sholapur, and thence came over tous. A 
short time after he had come to stay in the asylum, 
When the church was organ- 
ized, he was chosen as a deacon. He was sincere in 
all his‘'ways, and was ever ready to serve the mem- 
bers of his church. His prayers were full of devotion 
and earnestness. He was a good man, and did all 
that he was able to do for Christ and his people. He 
had entirely overcome the caste prejudices, and loved 
the lowest of the low. At the close of his life his 
sufferings were great. They lasted for some months, 
but through them he became gentle and sweet as a 
child. His patience and sufferings without murmur 
proved that he had a marked faith in Christ. At the 
time of his funeral services all the inmates of the 
asylum, Christian and non- Christian, were overcome 
with grief. ° 

Among the travelers who visited our Leper Asylum 
ofie year was Miss Florence Balgarnie. She came to 
India to lecture on the cause of temperance, at the 
request of the Anglo-Indian Temperance Association 
of London, England: She wrote to us’ about S—— 
as follows: -‘*I cannot get S—— out of my mind ; 
through his scarred face shines the light of the love of 
God.’ Please give him my love. - By this mail I send 
Rs. 60 post office order for his board for a year... . 
‘God bless you in’your'noblé work.’’ ~ Later in one of 
her létters, she said, **1 am. very much touched by 
your account of the death of dear littleSamuel. I saw 
him only a few minutes ; I felt I-loved him. .I- know 
how he must have endeared himself to you all. Poor 
lad, what a wonderful change for him in heaven! I 
shall be very glad indeed that my £4 goes toward a 
tower in his memory. I could suggest that it be 
called Samuel's tower ; so that his memory shall ever 
be fragrant.’’ 

It is proving day by day that, by the aid of the 
medical missions, the gospel preached reaches places 
where it could not enter otherwise. 

During the year we were privileged to have many 
religious conversations with our patients; some of 
them came for treatment from a distance of thirty 
miles, where the English influence had not yet suf- 
ficiently reached, and the people there are most 
orthodox in following the customs and manners laid 
down by their ancestors. From the conversations we 
had with them, we could gather that they are spend- 
ing their time in ritual observing all the ceremonies 
prescribed: by their Shastras. Such men would not 
touch the people who belong to the inferior castes, 
though they are of the same religion ; and much 
less will they have to do with men of other religion, 
and especially with one who has, according to their 
ideas, become an apostate; but when a Christian 
missionary goes to them with his medical skill under 
a divine biessing, he wins their confidence. He may 
not be able to convert them to Christianity, but he 
can remove their prejudices and misunderstandings 
abeut the Christians and their Master. 

Ttie work among: the lepers follows the command 
that our Lord and Saviour gave to his first disciples 
‘*As ye go, preach, saying, the kingdom of heaven 
is at hand. Heal the sick ... cleanse the lepers, 
... freely ye received, freely give (Matt 10: 7, 8). 
Will the readers of The Sunday School Times pray 
for the cause of the leper mission? It is ever growing, 
and its needs are increasing. May the Lord suppiy 
them. according to his word. 

SHOLAPUR, INDIA. 
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HANK you for taking charge of my 
child in the summer, when the life 
on the street is so full of perils.’’ 

It was a foreigner who said it, a man hostile 
by birth and training to the Protestant 
church and to the native-born American. 
His thanks were expressed to a Presbyterian 
minister in the city of New York, in whose 
church there had been housed during the 
summer one of the Daily Vacation Bible 
Schools. And this one foreigner's tribute 
of gratitude is representative of the feeling 
in the hearts’ of many parents among the 
poor of our great cities, and is suggestive 
of the ultimate result of the work of the 
schools underlying and reaching far’ be- 
yond their immediate service. The work 
of these vacation schools is too little appre- 
ciated ; they are a comparatively new phe- 
nomenon in the world of philanthropic and 
religious effort. 

Any one who is familiar with the tene- 
ment streets of New York, Philadelphia, or 
any other large city, in the summer months 
‘ when the public schools are closed, has 
* marveled often at the swarms of children, 


anemic, poorly nourished, scantily clad, who cover . 


sidewalk, steps, and gutters, ‘ It is not hard to im- 
agine the dangers of this street life, —accident, inféc- 
tion, evil association, all helping’ to undermine the 
physical and moral constitutions of coming citizens. 
With closéd schools come days ‘of idleness, and the 
dissipation of the childish energy that is never abated 
by summer's heat. It was the realization of these 
conditions by one far-sighted, tender-hearted man 
who did more than marvel and pity, and who also 
saw a way of: escape, that led to the inception of the 
Daily Vacation Bible Schools some seven years ago. 
While acting as secretary of the New York City Bap- 
tist Mission Society, the Rev. Robert G.: Boville con- 
ceived the great idea that the closed school should be 
counteracted by the opened church, and that the 
opening of the church would offer, to quote his own 
‘ words; ‘‘the greatest opportunity of the year, practi- 
cally the only opportunity, for daily religious work for 
children,”’ 

So the Baptist City Mission Society began the work 
in New York City, opening in the summer of Igol 
five churches, with seven college men in charge of 
the schools. The work continued for seven weeks, 
over a thousand children being enrolled. It was: evi- 
dent from the first season's success that a new field of 
work was open’ to college students, who would wel- 
come an opportunity for occupation during their vaca- 
tions, as wel! as a chance for philanthropic service 
and experimental knowledge of certain’ sociological 
problems. 

For three years longer the movement continued in 
charge of the Baptist City Mission Society. A few 
statistics, briefly given, will indicate its progress. In 


The industrial hour: 





Untroubled by the race question 


1902 there were ten schools, in charge of. thirteen , 


students, from Union, Crozer, and. Rochester. Theo- 


logical Seminaries, and from. Brown and Columbia - 


Universities, enrolling 2,711 children, with a daily 
average attendance of go0.. In 1903; seventeen schools 
enlisted the service of. thirty-four students, college 
women. being added to the list,. representing Chicago, 
Columbia, Colgate, and Rochester. Universities, with 


_ Barnard, Smith, Vassar,. Wells;.and Mount Holyoke ; 


Colleges. Four thousand children were enrolled, 
with an average attendance of 1,175. In 1904, 3,130 
children were registered in sixteen schools, taught by 


a staff of forty-nine, Bucknell and New York Uni-. 


versities and Oberlin College being added to the list. 

The Baptist. denomination had shown what could 
be done. It remained for the work. to: be.broadened 
and developed, and to be made national rather than 
local. To that end, in 1905, the Federation of 
Churches in New York undertook: to carry on the 
movement,: seeking to extend it into every church 
building available in the city. So the work has 
grown, until in October, 1907, after a summer when 
forty-five schools had been ‘conducted in five cities, 
with over a hundred and forty students engaged in 
the work, the National Vacation Bible School Com- 
mittee was organized, with Mr. Boville as national 
secretary. With this event the schools may be said 
to have become a permanent institution, through 
which the Christian colleges may touch the little 
children. 

The purpose of the Committee is threefold, and is 
formally stated by them as follows : 

‘*To promote college and church ministry to chil- 


dren of the cities, by establishing Daily Vacation 


hammocks and raffia work *) ablea Suse 


Bible Schools, and by securing the service 
of trained men and women adapted to such 
ministry. 

‘*To encourage the formation of Daily 
Vacation Bible School Committees in every 
city and in every communion ; to’ co-relate 
and unify their ministry, and to supplement 

_ iit, where necessary. 

‘« To co-operate with societies and move- 
ments, the purpose of which is to make 
the Christian education of the young more 
efficient, and with those that have as their 
aim the righting of social wrongs against 
children.’’ 

The Committee numbers on its roll the 
names of many college presidents and pro- 
fessors, besides prominent ministers and 
laymen of all denominations. 

So much for fact and statistic, for theory 
and plan. Let us turn now to the actual 
working out of plans and theories in the 
vacation schools themselves, The descrip- 
tion of one morning session in a representa- 
tive school will serve as a. type of, what, in 
July and August, 1908,. was taking place 
in twenty-nine similar schools in New York, 

Philadelphia, Chicago, Providence, and Albany,— 
schools which reached in all between six and seven 
thousand children. 

The school is called to order at nine o'clock. Here 
are children of all ages and sizes, pale and rosy, 
plump and thin, ranging.in age from ten months to 
fourteen or fifteen years, but all with clean faces and 
hands, and clothing fairly neat, if scanty and faded ; 
for this .is a school among the poorest. In some 
places, of course, the constituency will be found a 
little more well-to-do. _ The children here are of vary- 
ing nationalities, —German, Scotch, English, or na- 
tive American. . In other.neighborhoods there will be 
a majority of Italians, or of Jewish children ; these 
daily schools do not antagonize the members of other 
faiths.as a Sunday-school would: The Catholic and 
the Jew need fear no attempt at proselyting, Minis- 
try, not proselytism, is the spirit of the schools, and 
their mission to inspire and save lives, not. to make 
converts. And yet in the seven weeks of the term, as 
many Bible lessons are taught in each school as in 
nine months of Sunday-school! 

In the present case the staff of teachers numbers 
three, two women and one man. In larger schools, 
more teachers are required, as the children are divided 
into classes, and graded according to age and ability, 
beginning at the kindergarten. These three teachers 
keep in touch with the others by attending once each 
week a meeting of the entire staff of the city, where 
reports are made and suggestions exchanged, thus 
maintaining unity of method. 

First on the morning program comes the learning 
of the morning motto,—a verse of Scripture. If 
( Continued on page.473, first column) | 
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LESSON FOR OCTOBER II (1 Chron. 17) 







The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


Getting Started.in Class 


HOULD we ever hesitate to do a good thing? 
Ask this question in an offhand way of your 
; class, and see what answer you get. Probably 
an instant ‘‘no” from some one or all. Then you 
have your chance to startle the class into attention 
by answering with positiveness, ‘‘I don’t agree with 
ow at all.” Or you might vary the question by ask- 
ing,‘‘ Is it always safe to follow our good impulses?” 
The usual’ and probable answer is ‘‘ yes,” with which 
ain you can with pleasant heartiness disagree. 
ithout explaining what you mean, state this as the 
platform you want to prove to-day: A good impulse 
and an oben door are not necessarily acall to duty; 
and inyite the class to investigate and decide for 
themselves whether you are right or wrong. 


‘The Teaching of the Lesson 


For hundreds of —_ the people of Israel had 
been looking forward to a time when they should be 
in L agen possession of the land of Canaan, which 
ha 


been promised to them. Rest from war was 
what they longed for; and God had promised ‘it to 
them: ore than once they thought they had at- 


tained it {let all the passages but ‘the last.cited b 
Professor Beecher on vs. 1-2 here be read aloud, 
‘having previously been assigned to members of the 
class)...And when rest from war was secured, what 
‘then was to happen? (Here let the last of those 
-passages be read, Deut. 12:11.) There. was to bea 
central place in which God would dwell, and to which 
the offerings and sacrifices were to be brought. 

King David was over fifty years old now, and le 
had. been so successful in his wars that no one was 
fighting ‘him.. It looked as though that longed for 
time of national peace and rest had come. ‘I'd what 


«promise in his Bible, then, would his mind naturally 
turn ?. Yes:: the last: passage. that was-read:::| Jemz-: 
. ee Salem was.the capital; the ark was there; surely God 


had-chosen,this as the place for his name. to. dwell; 


“>|. therefore David would build a permanent temple for 


God, at least as splendid as the palace of the king. 
' Was it a good impulse, or not? G 
How did it look to David’s friend Nathan, the prophet 
ot minister of God? (1 Chron, 17:: 2.) Now ‘if. you 
were right at the start when you said that we need 
never hesitate to do a good thing, and that it is 
always safe to follow our good impulses, then there 
was no reason in the world why David should not go 
ahead and build that temple. 

But— God had something to say to his minister 
Nathan that very night. And David never built the 
temple. 

From this point, let the teaching be devoted to 
making very plain .God’s message to David, .as. de- 
livéred through Nathan. . Notice Professor Beecher's 
caution (on.vs, 11-14) that the chief point of the mes- 

,Sage was not that Solomon was to build the temple, 

though that was an important point, but that God 
had a great and perpetual blessing in store for the 
house or dynasty of David. _David had offered to 
build a house for God: God instead promised to 
build a house—of a different. and better sort—for 
David (Beecher, on vs. 11-14; Sanders, 2). 

As this part of the lesson is covered, the following 
material may be drawn upon: 


Why God did not want David to build the temple 
(1 Chron, 22: 7-9; Sanders, 3; Sangster, 1, 2). 

The greatness of a promise of blessing to one’s children 
and descendants, in an Oriental’s mind (Mackie). 

David showed that he recognized this ‘as the chief part 
of God’s message (Beecher, on vs. 16-27). , 

-David’s: request was denied with the greatest love and 
tenderness: (Sangster, 3). sa wis 

The kind of temple for which God cares most (Gordon, 
75,8). ffs 

Three good teaching points are given in the last para- 
graph of Mrs. Sangster’s article. 


'* So we understand now’why it was not well for 
David to follow his good impulse and do the good 
thing of building the temple. The idea was good, 
and the impulse was all right; but God said no. “And 
that was enough to settle it. Moreover, the best 
thing in the world, prompted by the best impulse in 
the world, is never enough of a reason for doing that 
thing, unless God says ‘‘do it.” Notice the striking 
incident of Mr. Ridgway’s second paragraph. To 
remember this, and always to act by it, is to insure 
our success all through life. Let God always decide 
what we ‘shall do; never let the mere merit of the 
thing proposed, nor the loftiness and purity of our 
motive, be the deciding reason. And God will decide 


Good; cértainly. — 
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LESSON 2. OCTOBER Hi. GOD’S PROMISE TO DAVID 


1 Chronicles 17. Commit verses 13, 14 


Golden Text: There hath not failed one word of all his good promise.—1 Kings 8 : 56 


t And it came to pass, when David dwelt in his house, that 
David said to Nathan the prophet, Lo, I dwell in a house of 
cedar, but the ark of the covenant of Jehovah dwed//eth under 
curtains. 2 And Nathan said unto David, Do all that is in 
thy heart ; for God is with thee. 3 And it came to pass the 
same night, that the word of God came to Nathan, saying, 4 
Go and tell David my’servant, ‘Thus saith Jehovah, Thou shalt 
not build me a house to dwell in: 5 for I have not dwelt in a 
house since tlie day that I brought up Israel, unto this day, 
but! have gone from tent to tentfand from ove tabernacle ¢o 
another. 6 In all places wherein I have walked with all Israel, 
spake I a word.with:any of the judges of Israel, whom I com- 
manded to be shepherd of my people, saying, Why have ye 
not built me a house’ of cedar-? ‘7 Now therefore thus shalt 
thou sdy unto my servant David, Thus saith Jehavah of hosts, 
I took thee from the ?sheepcote, from following the sheep, 
that thou shouldest be * prince over my people Israel: 8 and 
I have been with thee whithersoever thou hast gone, and have 
cut off all thine enemies from before thee; and I will make 
thee a name, like unto the name of the great ones that are in 
the earth. 9 And I will appoint a place for my people Israel, 
and will plant them, that they may dwell in their own place, 
and be moved no more ; neither shall the children of wicked- 
ness waste them any more, as at the first, 10 and as from the 
day that I commanded judges to be over my people Israel ; 
and I ¢ will subdue all thine enemies. Moreover I tell thee 
that Jehovah will build thee a house. 1z And it shall come to 
pass, when thy days are fulfilled that thou must go to be with 
thy fathers, ‘that-I will set up thy seed after thee, who shall be 
of thy sons; and-I will establish his kingdom. 12 He shall 
build me a Hdéuse; and I will establish his throne for ever. 13 
I will be his father, and he shall be my son: and I will not 
take my lovingkindness away from him, as I took it from him 
that was before thee ; 14 but I will settle him in my house and 
in my kingdom fot ever ; and his throne shall be established 
for ever. 

1 Heb. have been, .2 Or, pasture * Or, leader * Or, have subdued 
The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 


+ 
’ Teaching Nuggets 
~S Py Henry F. Cope 
Giving ts. the.only. way of gaining. 


. Lhtakes a great soul to tay well-hidden founda- 
tions: |. "4 


Whoever shelters one of His children builds a 
house for the Father. 


Whoso makes his heart God's home may have his 


home after God’s heart, 

You are not bound to hit your mark; you are 
bound to take a high aim. 

He who puts himself last in-his prayers often 
jinds himself first in Cod 5S plans. 
The All-wise knows us by the springs of our 
wills, not by the works of our hands. 

The best evidence of sincere pretseds ts unrest 
until your benefits are shared by afi. 

Sometimes we may be dented the act of sacrifice, 
but the increment in character is always ours. 


it isa common deception to believe that we are 
praising God when we ais into the church that 
which appeals to our pride. 


CHICAGO. 








for us, and will make his decision as plain to us as it 
was to David, if we seek it above all else. 

A striking close to your lesson may be had by using 
Mr. Foster’s effective chemical illustration of the 
difference between David's proposed temple and 
God’s better temple. 


Light-Gleams from the Lesson -Writers 


(The numerafs refer to paragraghs in the lesson. articles in this issue.) 


God’s plans for us, and his keeping of his promises, are 


‘always better than anything we can think of or anticipat 


(Gordon, last two paragraphs). ; 

God’s promise, not the Church, is the hope of missions 
(Pierson, 1). 

A striking presentation of how God’s seemingly impossi- 
ble promise to David came true (Pierson, 3). 

Honoring God means sure prosperity (Ridgway, 1). 

Encouragement to the country-bred boy (Ridgway, 4). 

God’s promises never fail,—out we must be willing to 
wait for them (Illustrations, 1). 

The parallelism. of the two accounts commented upon 
(Sanders, 1). 

The Messianic meaning of this chapter (Sanders, 4). 







Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


How to Locate This Lesson 


ARALLEL PASSAGES. — This account in 
Chronicles is transcribed, with some changes, 
from 2 Samuel 7. The account is cited in full 

in Psalm 89, and is cited in many other places. It is 
the basis of the often repeated New Testament 
affirmation that the Christ, the anointed king of the 
kingdom of God, is the son of David. 

Time.—Soon after the events of the last lesson, 
which see. Perhaps 990 B.C. (1041 B.C. Assyrian). 

Place.—Jerusalem. Probably in David's palace 
and in the tent where David had placed the ark. 

Persons.—Especially David and Nathan. David 
and Israel are in tranquillity, enjoying the fruits of 
his conquests. David is perhaps fifty-three years 
old. He is spiritually at peace, his repentance having 
been accepted, his new life being resolute, and the 
bad effects of his bad past having not yet obtruded 
themselves as they did afterward. 

Nathan is a younger man. He has risked his all 
in rebuking David for his sin (2 Sam. 12), and the 
result is that he is now especially in David's confi-, 
dence. His influence, later, accomplished the suc- 
cession of Solomon (1 Kings 1). To him as a writer 
we are indebted for parts of the Old Testament (1 
Chron. 29 : 29; 2 Chron. 9: 29, 29: 25). 


Light on Puzzling Passages 

Verses 1-2.—When. David dwelt in his house: 
The account in Samuel adds ‘‘ and Jehovah had given 
him rest from all,.his enemies round about.” See 
Exodus 33: 14; Deuteronomy 12: 10; 25: 19; 3 : 20; 
Joshua 1 : 13, 15; 21: 44; 22:4; 23:1; 1 Chronicles 
22 :'9, 18; 23: 25; 1 Kings 5:4. Jehovah had 
promised that’ when he gave Israel rest from his 
enemies he would choose a place to cause his name 
to dwell there (Deut. 12: 11).. The rest given in the 
time of Joshua had ‘proved broken and temporary. 
David thought that Jehovah had now given Israel 
rest again, and had chosen Jerusalem as the place 
for his name, and that this called for the building of 
a worthy temple.—Do all that is in thy ‘heart: 
Nathan thought § too. 

Verses 3-6.—/? ts not thou that shalt build me the 
house to.dwell in: This is literal. The house (not 
‘‘a house”) is to be built, but by another than David. 
—Tent ... tabernacle: The text in Samuel ex- 
presses the fact that the ark, the symbol of Jehovah's 
presence, has béen housed in the movable tent of 
meeting, never in a permanent temple. The text in 
Chronicles includes the additional fact that it has at 
times occupied other tents, as for instance that which 
David placed for it in Jerusalem (2 Sam. 6: 17, 7: 2). 

Verses 7-10a.—Like unto the name of the great 
ones: David's. greatness is cosmopolitan, and not 
merely local.—/ wi// ahgetos : Better, ‘‘am appoint- 
ing.”.. The speaker is describing current events.— 
From the day that I commanded judges: All through 
the times of the judges the unsettled condition has 
persisted, but now things are different.—/ wi// sué- 
due: The best rendering is ‘‘I subdue.” 

‘Verse 10b.— Jehovah will build thee a house: 
This is the great thing in Nathan’s message. He 
proceeds to explain it by giving detail8. 

Verses 11-14.—/. will set up thy seed after thee: 
The house for David will be a house in the sense of a 
family, a line of descendants.—He shall build mea 
house: A member of the line of David will build the 
temple. But to speak as if this were the main thing 
in the promise here given is a mistake.so serious that 
it amounts to a perversion of the, message.—/H/7s 
throne for ever: This is the fact that the prophet 
emphasizes. Besides other expressions, the word 
‘*for ever” is used seven times in this short chapter. 
—His father ...my son: Israel's uliar anciently 
established relation of sonship with Jehovah (e. g. 
Exod. 4 : 22, 23) is now confirmed with David and his 
seed.—/ will not take my lovingkindness away: 
Not even for his sins (2 Sam, 7 :.14-15; Psa. 89 : 27- 
37, etc.).. This is spoken of the line of David as a 
whole; with individual members of it the promise is 
conditioned on obedience (2 Chron. 6 : ve gear ly king- 
dom: The eternal kingdom of the seed of David is 
Jehovah's kingdom on earth (comp. 1 Chron. 28: 5, 
29: 11; 2 Chron. 9: 8, 13: 8; Psa. 45: 6). 

Verses 16-27.—In David’s review of the case be- 
fore pes g he has nothing to say concerning the 
temple, and much to say concerning the eternal seed 
and kingdom. The promise has been fulfilled in the 
line of the kings of Judah, and then in the widening 
influence of Israel dispersed among the nations, and 
in Jesus Christ and Christianity. 


Ausurn, N. Y, 
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The David Standard 
By S. D. Gordon’ £ 


T SEEMS like a generous and devout thought of 


David's, this thing of building a temple for God’s 

worship. And it was both devout and generous. 
Vet it seems just a bit slow. and late. 
frankness compel one to see that his first thought 
had been for himself. He had built an expensive 
palace for hisown use. It was made of cedar, the finest 
and costliest of all woods. He tiad moved into it, 
and settled down to enjoying its luxury. 

Then one day he was struck with the painful con- 
trast between the permanent, handsome appearance 
of his beautiful palace and the modest little tem- 
porary affair of a tent where God had his dwelling- 
place among them. That contrast led to the gener- 
ous plan to bring God’s dwelling up to a level with 
his own, God should have at least as as he, 
and would have, too, he determined within himself, 
It was a noble impulse. But David's thought of 
himself came first; this other quite a little later. He 
seems to serve asa bit of accurate French plate for 
the present generation to look into. 

But he did not stop with spending on himself. 
Many a man:gets along to where David was in suc- 
cess and personal prosperity, but doesn’t follow him 
here. He planned to spend some of his wealth 
directly for God. In that he was clear ahead of 
many others, And he proposed a generous scale of 
expenditure. He would do as much for God as for 
himself. He had’a fine house. God should have at 
least as much, In that David was clear ahead of the 
church people of to-day. 

His p rtion of giving would make new records 
to-day. e would actually spend as’ much on God 
as on himself. Maybe it doesn’t sound especially gen- 
erous to put it that way, with our New Testament 
ideals of giving. It is rather below that standard, 
though it set a new high standard for his own time. 
But if even this David-standard of doing things were 
followed to-day the whole Church would take on new 
life. 

If we spent as much in carrying out our Lord's last 
command (which is our first o a as we spend 
upon otirselves, things ‘would be’ revolutionized, 
blessedly so for men. If we a the foreign force of 
the church service on a level with the home force 
there would be an utter transformation in foreign 
mission lands. And if we put the home enpentl- 
tures on a par with our’ personal ‘spendings there 
would be a new life in this land, too. And either 
would mean in turn a transformation in the home 
church. David's standard: would work wonders. 

God's loving tact in answering David touches one’s 
heart. He looked clear down into David's‘heart and 
read the loving thought there and answered that. 
He makes no reference to David's fine palace, nor to 
his belated plans for God. There were reasons wh 
he couid not accept David's proposal. With exqui- 
site touch he answers David's heart, It is a blessed 
thing that God does not tell us what: he truthfully 
could about our small plans for ourselves and for 
him. He ténderly looks into the heart, and talks to 
what is there. . 

God gaveDavid a quiet talk bout houses, permanent 
dwellings. There are two kirlls of houses,—those 
of stone and the like ; and those that one may build 
and live in in the lives of men. He says, ‘*‘ My outer 
house here among you has not been a house at all, just 
a stretch of cloth and skins, pitched over night, now 
here and now there. I never asked for a better 
structure. I prefer a different sort of dwelling—in 
the hearts of men, dominating as an atmosphere the 

urposes of their lives. I dwell with him that: is 
owly. You have gotten a fine house for yourself. 
It is made of geet mes oily cedar that will last for 
years. But I will build for you a better house than 
ee have, and better than you had in your generous 

eart to build for me. You shall dwell forever in the 
house I will build for you.” 

We build fine houses for ourselves, and fine church 
houses for God's eee that is well. But there 
is a yet better sort of building than either. Our money 
can ut into better and more lasting structures. We 
can build God a dwelling-place in men’s hearts and 
ives. And if we follow him our thought will run out 
after his. His chosen are awaiting our building work, 
out among the Sudan’s almost untouched ten millions, 
in India, and China, and South America, and in our 
own homeland. God's thought easily goes down 
through the ages, and out to the ends of theearth. Our 
thoughts will follow his much more easily as we get 
closer to him. And our money to meet his kind of 
building bills will go out after the thoughts. 

God takes our plans and works them over bigger 
and better, #f 4¢ may. His touch always -sweetens 
and enriches. David is thinking of a temple of 
hard wood. He would use his wealth and power in 
honoring God. God takes that plan, uses it through 
David's son, and extends it. avid's descendants 
are to be used to the honor of God, in the greatest 
way, down to the very tip end of time, and out to the 
outermost rim of the earth. Go ahead with your 

larfhing. But mark every plan, .“* subject tochange 

rom above,” and keep a keen ear for God's voice. 


ruth and 
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~ > The fulfilment of God’s*promise to David ‘is fasci--- 


erent It pouas with. the oe Sate of 
gs in Judah, in contrastewith the c ng dynas- . 
ties of the Northern Pious eames long 
after in the bringing of Jesus, the world's Saviour, 
through David's: | ; and-is now waiting the 
final stages in the world-wide ie Sige for which we 
were taught to pray daily. ‘s promises never 
fail. But there is far more than that to be said for 
them, and for him. Théy are fulfilled with a ful- 
ness, and thoughtfulness, and wealth of meaning, 
clear beyond our expectations, or dreams, or prayers. 
_ Nantucket, Mass, 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By George M. Mackie, D.D. 


Missionary to the Jews, and Minister of the 
Anglo-American yee ot in Beyrout 


* Meee hast spoken also of thy servant's house for 
a great while to come (2Sam.7: 19). This last 
item was the running over of a cup that was 

already briiiming with the favors of established 

ace, length of days, and an enduring kingdom. 
‘o these was now added a succession chil- 
dren’s children to sit on the throne of David. 

Oriental feeling is penetrated at all points by the 

ition of life's brevity, and by the longing 
for something that will survive. In the folkiore 
traditions about Abrabam it is said that he tried 
to worship the sun, moon, and.stars, but aban- 
doned them when he discovered that these were sub- 
ject tochange. In the Bible his name was altered 
to Abraham, and the promise was to him and to his 


‘seed after him. Rachel voiced the heart of Oriental 


womanhood when she said, ‘‘Give me children, or 
else I die” (Gen. 30: 1). The parent is usually re- 
ferred to as the father of his oldest son because he 
expects to be survived by him, and his son’s first- 
born will likely receive the name of the grandparent, 
An envelope addressed in Arabic usually contains 
after the writing of the name the wish, ‘‘ May his 
days be prolonged.” When Orientals quarrel, and 
angry feelings seek relief in vituperation ‘and curs- 
ing, it is not enough to wish evil to to the offending 
individual, but the imprecation goes behind to’ that 
which is more precious and important than life itself, 
namely, to the family circle,—‘‘ May your» house 


come a ruin.” 


Breyrout, SYRIA, 
5 4 


The Great Basis of Hope 


The Lesson’s. Missionary Meaning 
By Delavan L. Pierson . 


OD’S promise reveals his mind, -his heart, his 
will, When we, like David, believe and give 
up our plans for God’s, we find our place in 

the divine program and are assured of a place in the 
glorious fulfilment. 

The secret of confidence in the future of the Church 
and the world is to take our eyes off the Church and 
the unsurmountable obstacles that surround us, and 
to fix them on God and his promises. Other religions 
are without any such hope. Even in this world they 
are miserable, and the future is dark or uncertain. 
Travelers tell us that one of the things that impresses 
them most is the hopelessness of the men and women 
of the Orient. Fatalism holds the Moslems in vise- 
like grip; extinction is the only hope of the Bood- 
dhists. The ideals of non-Christian religions remain 
unfulfilled, for there is in them no divine power to 
bring them to fruition, 

Already we can see how the promise of God to 
David is being fulfilled; but David accepted it on 
faith. When the promise was given a few weak He- 
brews were struggling for the possession of territory 
about the area of Massachusetts, and all the remainder 


of the world had never thought of bowing before Je- 


hovah. When the Eternal King, ‘‘Great David's 
Greater Son,” came, he died on the cross like a com- 
mon criminal, and only a few hundred had believed on 
him as the Promised One. To-day four continents 
acknowledge Jesus Christ as Lord, and in Asia and 
Africa his kingdom is spreading se that followers of 
false faiths are alarmed. In Korea, last year, the 
number of Christians nearly doubled; in China, dur- 
ing the last fifty years the church has increased two 
hundredfold; while since the time of Christ’s coming 
to earth the number of his professed followers have 
been multiplied one million times.! 

Like David and the aposties, we do not know the 
times or seasons when the Kingdom shall be world- 
wide (Acts 1 : 7, 8), but our Lord’s commission has 
decreed that the nearness of that time shall, in part, 
depend on our co-operation. What are you doing to 
hasten this triumph ? 

Reference: Jacob Chamberlain's ‘‘ The Kingdom in India"’ 
(chapters on non-missionary and non-Christian, testimony). 

Brooxiyn, N. Y. 








1 From about 500 to ‘558,000,000, including Pr ts and Roman 


and Greek Catholics. 
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: xf - By William H. Ridgway 


DWELL in a house of cedar, but the ark... 
under curtains (v. 1). Upin County 

. you will see $10,000 barns e of $2,000 
farm-houses. After this statement you don't need to 
be told the ‘‘Lancaster County Dutch” have the 
finest agricultural county in the world. Nor that the 
farmers’ hearts arein their business, Nor that they are 
a deeply religious e. ‘This little town of Coates- 
ville—an *‘ iron town’’—has eight handsome churches, 
a $50,000 Y. M. C. A. building, raised $100,000 in a 


single year for religious punposes. I don’t have to 


keeps her wings spread, 

workmen live like princes in houses of their 
own (Matt. 6: 33). David the statesman saw the fit- ~ 
ness of things. A fine house for him meant a finer 
for Ged. Yes, George, God is honored by the'plain . 
Quaker meeting-house as well as by the elaborate 
cathedral. When the Friends built their meeting- 
house, they themselves lived just as plainly. Plain 
walls and bare floors—rectangular architecture and 
hard benches prevailed in both meeting-house and. 
home. But who will say that the Friends’ meeting- 
house is not beautiful and noble in its very simplicity ? 
I have upon my walls a nting of St. Mark’s at 
Venice, and one of the Caln meeting-house en- 
shrined in gy the oaks upon the hilltop, and I don’t 
know which is the more beautiful. As all lésson 
writers will tell you to read Ruskin’s ‘‘ Seven Lamps,” 
you had better do it. 


Do all that is in thy heart ; for God is with thee 

v. 2).. Even the best prophets were not infallible. 
athan was wrong (see v. 5). That a thing looks 
good to do does. not mean it is to do. ere is 
-where thousands of God’s children get into trouble. © 
They do things that look all right without consulting 
him. I have a friend:who holds an important posi- 
tion in a large corporation. Some time ago another 
large interest offered him a greatly increased salary 
to come with them and be a head man. It looked like 
the opportunity of a lifetime. “It certainly looks 
good and tempting,” said my friend, ‘‘and I want to 
ask your advice as to what I had better do.” ‘I 
don't know. You are a good Christian... Ask God 
‘about it and keep asking. Don’t doa thing until he 
‘tells you.” I saw him some time afterward. ‘‘ Well?” 
i **Oh,” said he, with a look full of meaning, 

‘*T have.decided to. stay where I am.” 


tell that here prosperity 
and ‘mil 


A little while 


,, #go.the large interest got into financial difficulties, 


and is now being reorganized with a cutting off of _ 
heads and a.paring down of salaries. You can't. 


depend on looks, but you can on God. - Right here is” 
‘,.. where every Christian business-man. can.insure his 


success with no other premium than’some hours upon 
his knees (Psa. 25 : 9; Matt. 5:5). 


Wherein... spake laword... built me ahouse? 
(v. 6), I never asked you fellows to go buy me this 
nice, big, comfortable chair to loll in as I teach you 
Sunday after Sunday-—but Iam none the less pleased 
that, out of the fulness of your hearts, you have done 
so. It expresses how you feel: toward me. We are 
made like God (Gen. 1: 26). That dear one at home 
never asked you to bring her a big bunch of rare 
roses, But my! what glory they will shed in your 
home when you come walking in to-morrow night 
with them! I can see you now carefully taking off 
the tissue-paper and revealing: the mysterious bundle 
in all its wealth of love, beauty, and fragrance. I 
never asked you boys to rake up the leaves and clean 
up the yard, but since you want to do it, I will show 
_ how I would like it. When you are done, we will 

ave the best-looking yard in town. The yard will 
show people the kind of boys you are to your home. 
And in the same way we show our love to God when 
we make our churches the noble buildings we do. 


I took thee from the pasture (marg., v. 7). The 
sture is the place to raise men as well as sheep. 
avid was a pasture boy—and a success, Solomon 
was a palace boy—and a failure. Solomon’s son was 
the selene boy of a palace man—and one of the most 
ignominious failures of history. When a prominent 
man dies, the local paper nine times out of ten prints, 
**born and raised on a farm:” There is something 
in the open sky, the out-of-doors, the upturn of the 
brown soil, the music of the Gevtpes) the simple 
living, the open-handedness, the free-heartedness, 
the independence of the farm-life, that seems to get 
into the very souls of boys to make them MEN. 


When thy days are fulfilled (v. 11). When thy 
days are filled full, the call will come and you will be 
gone—where ? What will your twenty-five thousand 
more or less days be filled full of as you cross the 
bar:? I know some men whowill carry every day the 
curses of broken-hearted women, mothers and wives, 
and the tears of children. Some men will not have 
in their whole burden of days.a single one in which 
can be found a kind thought, a generous deed, or a 
noble action. Oh, the awful load of the filled-full 
days! David's days were not all filled full of good— 
neither are yours and mine. That is why we have 
to have an Intercessor when we come before the 
Ancient of Days (Dan. 7: 9, 10). 


COATESVILLE, Pa. 
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The Iustration Round-Table 
All. readers are invited to assist.in the conduct.ot this department. 
One dollar is ened Ser every enone lesson iHustration that can 
be used, and two dollars for the best illustration used each week, _ 
Hlustrations are die three months before the date of the lessons. Do’ 
wot contribute without sending for particulars, with lesson calendar, 

which will be sent by the Times, free, upon request. . 


Faith that Met the Test—Golden Text. 


HERE kath not failed one word v4 all his good 
promise ( n Text), Dr. A. T. -Pierson 
says:. ‘Tl asked Mr. er a short time:before - 

he died if he had asked anything of God-that-had- 
net been granted, and he told me he -had prayed 
sixty-two years, three’ months, and: five days (with - 
his mathematical isioti) for ‘two men to be-con- 
verted, and neither -of them <.was convérted, and ° 
there were no signs of that happening. I -said; © 
‘Do you expect God -to convert*them?’ ‘Cer- 
nae Do you suppose that God would’ put upen 
his child ‘for sixty-two years the burden of two seuls 
if he had-no purpose of their salvation? I shall meet 
them in heaven certainly.’ Shortly: afterward: he 
died, and I was preaching in his pulpit at Bristol, 
and referred to this occasion. -As I was going out a 
lady. said: ‘ One of those men was my uncle, and he 
was converted and died a few weeks ago.'”—/unia‘a 
Rokrback, Washington, D.C. The prize for this 
week ts awarded to this illustration. 


How Much Sydney Owed His Mother—Golden Text. | 

There hath not failed one word of all,his good 
promise (Golden Text). Dr. Horton tells this: ‘*A 
little boy. named Sydney presented a bill to his 
‘mother one morning. . It was worded something like 
this: ‘Mother owes Sydney, for running. errands, 
4d. ; for being good, 6d.’ . Various other items brought 
the amount to a grand total of eighteen pence. The 
mother quietly took the bill, and on the following 
morning she placed it, with one-and-sixpence, on 
Sydney’s plate. But with it was another bill: ‘ Syd- 
ney owes mother, for the years of happiness, noth- 
ing; for nursing him through his last long illness, 
nothing; for being .good to him, nothing.’ Other 
notes were added, and the grand account was noth- 
ing. The boy read the bill. Tears filled his eyes, 
and he rushed hastily to his mother, and flung him- 
self into her arms, crying brokenly, ‘Oh, mother, let 
me love you, and do things for you for nothing.’ 
—W.R. Clark, Newchurch, Eng. 


Spurgeon’s Trust Better than a Ticket—Golden Text. 
There hath not failed one word of all his good : 
promise (Golden Text). Mr. Spurgeon once had a 
singular experience. He had been out in the coun- 
try to preach, and, when traveling. back to London, 
suddenly found that he had lost his railway ticket. 
A gentleman, the only other occupant in the com- 
partment, noticing that he was fumbling about in his 
ket, said, ‘‘I hope you have not lost anything, 
sir?” Mr. Spurgeon thanked him, and told him that 
he had lost his ticket, and that by a remarkable co- 
incidence he had neither watch nor money with him. 
** But,” added Mr. Spurgeon, ‘‘I am not at all trou- 
bled,-for I have been on my Master’s business, and 
I am quite sure all will be well. I have had so many 
interpositions of Divine Providence; in small matters 
as well as great ones, that I feel as if, whatever hap- 
pens to me, I am bound to fall on my feet, like the 
man on the manx penny.” The gentleman seemed 
interested, and said that no doubt all would be right. 
When the ticket collector came to the compartment, the 
collector touched his hat to Mr. Spurgeon’s companion, 
who simply said, ‘ All right, William,” whereupon 
the man again saluted and retired. After he had gone 
Mr. Spurgeon said to the gentleman, ‘It is very 
strange that the collector did not ask for my ticket.” 
** No, Mr. Spurgeon,” he replied, using his name for 
the first time, ‘‘it is only another illustration of what 
you told me about the Providence of God watchin 
over you, even in small matters; Iam the oneral 
manager of the line, and it was no doubt divinely 
arranged that I should be your companion just when 
I could be of service to you.” — Ti he Rev. W.7 
Dorward, Stelton, N. J. From The British Weekly. 


When the Journey is Tiresome—v. 13. 

Twill be his father, and he shall be my son (v. 13). 
A small boy sat quietly in a seat of the day coach on 
a train running between two of the western cities in 
the United States. It was a hot, dusty day, very 
uncomfortable for traveling, and that particular 
ridge is perhaps the most uninteresting day’s jour- 
ney in the whole land. But the little fellow sat pa- 
tiently watching the fields and fences hurrying by, 
until an old lady, leaning forward, asked sympa- 
thetically, ‘‘ Aren't you tired of the long ride, dear, 
and the dust and the heat?” The lad looked up 
brightly, and replied with a smile, ‘‘ Yes, ma’am, a 
little. But I don’t mind it much, because my father 
is going to meet me when I get to the end of it.” 
What a beautiful thought it is that, when life seems 
wearisome and monotonous, we can look forward 
opens and eR 4 and, like the lonely little 
lad, ‘‘not mind it much,” because our Father, too, 
will be waiting to meet us at our journey’s end !— Ze 
Rev. W. Thorburn Clark, Carrsville, Va. From 
The Sunday School Chronicle. 
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The Man Who Could Do Nothing—v.-16. 

Who am I, O Jehovah God, and what ts my house, 
that thou hast brought me'thus far? (vy. 16.) When 
Charles M, Alexander, the am singer, was assist- 
ing in a great tent meeting in Iowa a few years ago, 
a young man who was very illiterate was converted. 
He came to Mr, Alexander at the close of the meet- 


ing one night, and said that he wanted to out 
th him in the work. ‘Why, Fred,” re the 
singer, ‘‘ you could not go with us in the work, You 


can scarcely read. What could you'do?” ‘‘ Oh,” 
said thé convert, ‘‘I could take care of the tent, 
black your boots, do anything; but I must go with 
ou.” “Mr. Alexander th t it was only a whim, 
but the man insisted. He 
janitor, and tothe surprise of all he’ proved a most 
efficient ‘soul-winner. “So. it-was his earnestness 
‘and his spiritual. power that people entirely over- 
mmatical speech, and he succeeded 
with many cases where every one else failed: He 


kept an accurate record of all those whom he-led to ~ 


Christ. In five years he was used of God in per- 
sonal work to the salvation of twelve hundred per- 
sons. He had but little, but what he had he gave 
unreservedly to God.—R. C. Dryer, Nunda, N. Y. 
From R, A. Torrey's Anecdotes. 


a 
From the Platform 


By Philip E. Howard 


A Prayer Before the Lesson 
UR Father, our gratitude to thee for unnum- 
bered blessings is ever mingled with amaze+ 
ment over thy tender forbearance. Who are 
we that thou hast poured out upon us such abundance 
of lovingkindness? We wonder at thy love; we 
wonder at our lack of steadfastness; and through it 
all we still lift up our voices in gratitude to thee for 
all thy mercies. Grant that we may not forget how 
great things thou hast done for us. Teach us to 
accept thy promises as unfailing because they are 
thy promises. What proof do we need of thy kept 
promises other than to remember that thou hast in- 
deed made them? And may we go on confidently 
about our daily work, resting in the sure knowledge 
of thy care. and purpose in our lives, Amen. 


After the Lesson 

A good woman who had saved a little money was 
noputal that her little church might get enough money 
together to support a br yw! pastor. She was about 
to move her small family from narrow quarters into 
a new and larger house. But the church was needy, 
and she knew it. So without any fuss about it, she 
offered to pay as much as five hundred dollars the 
first year toward a minister’s support, and decided to 
yt off for a year or two the change to the new home. 

hat was like the spirit of David, wasn’t it, when he 
wanted to lave the worship of God carried on in a 
more worthy way ? 

How much does that sort of thing trouble us these 
days? Does it trouble us much when we have to 
choose between a new church carpet and a new car- 
pet in our own home sitting-room ?' In ever so many 
ways David seems eager to have everything just 
right that had to do with the worship and honoring 














of Jehovah. That spirit is needed to-day. Last 
Sunday our blackboard said what to us? Yes, God 
first, Let us add a little to that to-day. 
GOD’S. 
wy HOUSE 
WHICH FIRST? 
Isn’t that a fair question? Perhaps we may have 


in this very church a chance to show one of these 
days what we believe the answer should be. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
% 


Hymns and Psalms for this Lesson 
(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs.’’) 

‘* How firm a foundation.”’ Psalm 128 : 1-4. 
‘*Praise, my soul, the King of (191 :1,2. 278:1, 2.) 
heaven."’ Psalm 89 : 19-30. 


‘** The King of love my Shepherd is."’ (122 :1-4. 180: 1-6.) 

** New every morning is the love.’’ Psalm r19 : 49-54. 

**O God, the Rock of Ages.”’ (174 : 49-54. 249 : 1-3.) 

‘* Leaning on the promises of God.'’ Psalm 122 : 1-6. 

**Come, thou Fount of every bless- (184 : 1-5. 266 : 1-4.) 
ing.”’ Psalm 72 : 13-18. 

‘** My hope is built on nothing less."’ (99 :3-7- 145: 1-5.) 


% 
Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 
Monday.—1 Chron. 17 : 1-15 . . : 
‘Tuesday.—1 Chron. 17 : 16-27} * God's-promise to David 
Wednesday.—1 Chron. 28 : 1-10 .. The promise remembered 
Thursday.—2 Chron. 6’: 1-15. 2. we ee Fulfilment 
Friday.—Psalm 89 : 1-18 . ......4-. God's faithfulness 


Saturday.—Psalm mmr. ... «+ «+ .. « Ever mindful 
Sunday.—Hebrews 1 , « « ' Forever and ever 


me invaluable ‘as a’: 
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The Adult Bible Class 
, By. President Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 


Jehovah’s Promise to David 


I. THe Genera PREPARATION (2 Sam. 7or 1 Chron. 17). 
- * -{Por each member of the Bible class.) 


” “HE seventh chapter of 2 Samuel is almost identi- 

: with the seventeenth chapter of 1 Chronicles 
: and serves to illustrate the relationship between 
the two historical works. Chronicles, Ezra and 
Nehemiah are one continuous record of Israelitish 
history, by men whose desire was to emphasize the 
ecclesiastical side of the national career, just as the 
books of Samuel and Kings had set forth its personal 
and political aspects. The Chronicler, as we may call 
the writer for convenience, made free use of these 
earlier books as sources. “This is evident when these 
two chapters mentioned above are compared. The 
student should read the two chapters in succession 
and then give attention to the changes introduced by 
the Chronicler in verses 1, 5, 6, 17, 18, 19, 20, 27. 
They are for the most part interpretative, especially 
where the text in Samuel (comp. v. 19) gives no clear 
sense. ; 

This is a beautiful chapter, expressive toa remark- 
able degree of the hopes of Israel. David was not 
permitted to build a pérmanent temple; but he re- 
ceived some splendid promises, After recalling (vs. 
7, 8a) his gracious dealings with David in the past, 
God promised the king (vs. 8 6-10a) great fame, per- 
manence of territory, and independence. But the 
crowning promise was expressed in verses 1046-14. 
It was the permanence of the Davidic dynasty, The 
ere used is effective. David was not to build a house 
(that is, a temple) for Jehovah, but Jehovah was to 
build a house (that is, a dynasty) for David. The 
pronouns in verses 11-14 are generic. Verse 12 is 
taken elsewhere to refer to Solomon; but the original 
statement need not have carried this implication. 

The reasons which prevented David from being 
the builder of the temple are hinted at in 1 Chronicles 
22: 7,8. David was a warrior. He still had con- 
quests to achieve. A fixed sanctuary should follow, 
not precede, a settled condition of peacefulness. The 
very fact that he had to wage wars made the building 
of the temple an unfitting task for him, even had he 
been the sort of man for architectural enterprise. 
Somehow David never seems a man of the building 
type. Solomon had the leisure, the resources, and 
the taste for elaborate work of that sort. 

The Messianic valueof this chapter is worth noting. 
It centered the hope of the future in the dynasty 
of David, through which God was going to work out 
his purposes for Israel. It does not go very far in de- 
fining this hope. What the later prophets found in 
it was (1) a recognition of Jehovah’s relation to his 
ae pep Israel; (2) a suggestion that this relationship 

ad. a significance for the world; (3) a promise that 
this significance would be unfolded through the 
Davidic dynasty. It had not yet been individualized: 
but it could be understood and was inspirational. 


Il. REFERENCE LITERATURE, 

A leaflet containing the names and prices of reference works bear- 
ing on the current lessons will be mailed by The Sunday School Times 
Co., upon request, for a twe-cent stamp. 


Kirkpatrick's ‘‘Sécond Samuel,” note 1 in the Ap- 
pendix has a note on the Messianic meaning of this 
chapter. The article ‘‘ Messianic Hope ” in the Bible 
Dictionary is of great value. The late Professor 
Goodspeed’s ‘‘ Messianic Hope” is one of the best 
general historical studies of the subject. 


III. SuGGESTIONS FOR THE TEACHING OF THE LESSON. 

[This section aims to outline, in a form suited for discussion, the 
themes in which adults will be interested. Itis intended to afford hints 
for a variety of treatments rather than one unvarying method.| 


It suggests the way in which God distributes the 
opportunities and duties of life. Do a few people 
really have everything worth while ? 

David's Purpose to Build a Temple. 
tives would lead him to this resolve ? 

Nathan, the Prophet. What other noteworthy 
peat was a counselor of David ? 

Reasons against the Proposal. Why was it inex- 
pedient that David should erect the temple ? 

The Divine Promises. What were they ? 

Their Messianic Meaning. What was there in 
these promises unfulfilled in the next generation ? 

The Value of Such an Outlook. Compare the sig- 
nificance to a nation of a sense of permanent useful- 
ness with the value to an individual of ideals. 


What mo- 


IV. For Home Stupy on Next Week's Lesson. 
(For assignment in advance, by the teacher, to members of the class.) 
t. What motives led David to seek for a descendant 
of Saul? 2. Did he risk his throne thereby? 3. 
What did he do for Mephibosheth? 4. Which charac- 
terized David—kindness or cruelty ? 
WasuHsurn CoLiece, Topeka, Kansas. 
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My Class of Girls 
By Margaret E. Sangster 
HE girls will notice the entrance of a new per- 
sonage. The prophet Nathan seems to have 
been stich a friend to David 
to Saul. David, having a respite from war with the 
Philistinés, consulted Nathan about a wis}i that he 
had cherished; he wanted to build a temple to the 
Most High. When he walked through his own house 
of cedar, a real king’s palace, it grieved him that the 
ark of God was enshrined in a mere tent. Nathan 
commended his desire, and told him to go on, that 
God was with him, In the silence of the night God 
spoke to Nathan and gave him a message to David. 
‘Tell etd servant David,” the Lord said, ‘' that I do 
not want him to build a house in my name. We 
has fought many battles and been a man of strife. I 
will yet have a beautiful house, but it shall be built 
by David’s son, who will be a man of peace.” 

The work of building a suitable temple for Jehovah 
would be great and arduous, and the man who does 
it must have plenty of time to procure workmen and 
materials, plenty of money, and no war to interrupt 
him, ‘Great works are built in times of peace. Not 
an old and we king, but a young man full of 
strength must build a house for the by ante of God, 

Observe the tenderness of the Lord for his servant 
David, It was no reproach to David that his were 
not the hands to build Jehovah's temple. God never 
showed his kindness to him more fully than when he 
denied this request of his. God's denials are often 
his best gifts to those he loves. It must have beena 
groct comfort to David to have God’s assurance that 

is family would be continued on the throne, and that 
his favor would be extended to his son and to suc- 
ceeding generations. 

A point to be emphasized in this lesson is that every 
human life goes on under the eye of God exactly as if 
it were the only life in the whole world, Another 
is that we can never hurry the purposes of God. 


- Still another is that they are fortunate who have an 


ry 


intimate friend who loves to commune with God and 
learn his will, 


Home Work for the Girls on Next Week's Lesson 


1. Why did David wish to discover any descendants 
of Saul? 2. What do you remember of the parting of 
David-and Jonathan long ago? 3. Whom did the mes- 
sengersof David find and bring tothe king? ‘4. What 
information did this person give? 5. How did Saul’s 
eres bear himself in the presence of David? ‘6. 

n what words did the king:give-him encouragement ? 

Guen Rives, N, J. men 
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My Class of Boys 
By Eugene C. Foster 


"TA aiea as much potassium iodide as might be 
piled up ona ee dollar, ladded just enough 
water to dissolve it. I was careful not to have 
more water than needed, as I wanted a strong solu- 
tion. On the left-hand portion of a piece of cheap tablet 
paper, intended only for pencil use, I drew a simple 
sketch of the temple, and marked it ‘‘ David's Plan.” 
On the right-hand portion of the sheet, using m 
solution of potassium iodide as paint, I sketched wit 
a small camel’s hair brush a heart, within which were 
the words ‘‘ Jesus Christ.” Below this were the 
words ‘‘God’s Plan.” The sketch looked like this, 
the dotted portion showing the tracing made in the 
colorless potassium iodide solution. 


oh 
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JESUS CHRIST 











[acran| 
DAVID'S PLAN GODS PLAN 


For the rest of my experiment I used as much mer- 
curic chloride (poison) as could be piled on a quarter 











dollar, dissolved in enough water to cover the bottom 
of asaucer. With these I was ready for my lesson. 
He lived in a 


David had been greatly preepere , 
great and costly house of ar; the enemies all 
about the land had been conquered, and. peace 
reigned. He looked about him and suddenly realized 
that the ark—the symbol of God's presence and 
favor—was housed in a tent. It didn’t seem right, 
when he thought of his own fine house of cedar, And 
he concluded that the ark should have a house of 
cedar, too, and he would build it. : 

# Do you know, fellows, I like that spirit in David, 
that 


as Samuel had been 


‘s house should be as good at least ‘as' his." 
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With all his prosperity David's highest thought of a 
dwelling-place for the ark was a man-made house. 
But had a better plan, and without r he 
showed it to David. True, he would have a Temple, 
even though David did not build.it. But better 
that—one of David's descendants should have his 
kingdom established forever. David may not have 
understood, but we understand now that meant 
a kingdom of hearts. And Jesus Christ would be the 
head of that kingdom. Here I have a simple drawi 
representing David's plan; but God revealed 
plan. (Dipping the per face downward in the 
saucer of liquid and holding it there a minute, the 


sketch of the heart spprat in a bright ey color.) 

Temples are all right; God wants them. But back 
of the temple built with hands God wants heart- 
temples, ‘‘ The temple of God is holy, which temple 


ye are,” 
Is my heart the temple of the living God ? 
Home Work for the Boys on Next Week’s Lesson 


1, What had happened to Saul and Jonathan? 2. 
Why did David seek a réiative of Saul? 3. What 
relative did they bring to David? 4. How was he 
afflicted, phy nally ? 5. What did David promise to 
Mephibosheth? « 

; & 


For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 
GREAT many years ago God promised an old 
man, Abraham, that if he would move 
to a new country 
great, and give that land to his family. 

Because Abraham believed God's promise, he 
started with his wife and nephew, his servants, sheep 
and cattle. After a long journey they reached the 
strange land. 

One day, as Abraham stood on a hill, God said: 
‘* Look east and west, north and south; whatever you 
see, I will give to your family.” It seemed a strange 
promise, because Abraham and Sarah, his wife, had 
no child, and they were growing old. ‘ Yet they be- 
lieved God's aay although they waited many 
years before their baby, Isaac,.was born. 

One night, as Abraham looked toward the sky, 
God said: ‘‘ Your fainily shall w to be many like 
the stars, and ‘this Jand ~shall their home.” So 
this beautiful land was called the Promised Land. 
More and more Abraham believed that God Keeps 
His Promises (write it on the board). Ae 

Long: afterwards, in; this, same -land, lived a shep- 
herd boy named David. One day Samuél cane to 
their home, chose David, the youngest of eight 
brothers, and anointed, his head with oil. Samuel 
knew that God had promised that David should be 
king, though perhaps no one else knew it ‘*God 
keeps his:promises,” and he did, At first David was 
king over part.of the people and then over them all. 
Abraham’s family had grown to~bé very great, and 
they had spread all over the promised land, and now 
David was. their king. 

Helived——? Jerusalem, in his palace, and brought 
something to his city which meant,‘ God is with us.” 
How many made a picture of the procession? Who 
led it ? hat did they carry? ere did they put 
the ark? Review how they ‘‘entered into his gates 
with thanksgiving,” etc. 

It troubled. David that he lived in such a beautiful 
palace, while God's house was only a tent. One day, 
when his friend, Nathan, came to see him, he said: 
‘*See, now, I live in a house of cedar, while the ark 
of God is in a tent under some curtains.” David 
planned to build a house for God, and Nathan said: 
**Do it if you want to, for the Lord is with you.” 

That night God’s message came to Nathan, saying, 
‘* Tell David thou shalt not build me a house. Sings 
I brought Israel through the desert into their prom- 
ised land, my house has been a tent or tabernacle. 
Whenever they moved they carried it with them, and 
kept the ark there.” 

‘Tell David that when he was a shepherd boy I 
pene that he should be king. I kept him from 

arm. I helped him to conquer his enemies, and I 
have made his name great.” David and Nathan both 
knew, “‘ There hath not failed one word of all his 
good promise.” ; 

sent word by Nathan that some day he wanted 
the people to build him a house, but not just then. 
He made a beautiful new promise to David that he 
would never take away the kingdom from David's 
family, and that he would surely allow his son to 
build him a house when the right time came. 

David felt very happy about these promises, for he 
knew, ‘‘God keeps his promises.” He decided to 
gather gold: and silver, beautiful:wood and stones, 
which his son might use when the time came to build. 

Besides the promises to Abraham and David, the 
Bibie is full promises to people who live in this 
world now, and many of the promises are for the 
children. ‘Suggest the rainbow promise (Gen. 8 : 22), 
and several from the supplemental lessons which the 
children have learned: Just.as surety as he did long 
ago; ‘‘God keeps his promises” to-day. (Be ready 


‘to tell me‘ next Sunday the promise which you love 
‘the best. ‘Perhaps you ea write it at home.) 


God would make his name. 





Alternating every other week with Marion Lawrance, General Sec- 
retary of the International Sunday School Association, who answers 
questions on the general work in the Sunday-schoot, other specialists 
will answer queries in their classified fields of work, as follows: = 

The Adult. Bible Class: W. C. Pearce, Superintendent of the Inter- 
national Adult Department. < ; 

Primary Problems: Mrs. J. Woodbridge Barnes. 

Temperance Teaching : Mrs. Zillah Foster Stevens, of the Interna- 
tional Temperance Department. 

The Home Department: Mrs. Flora V. Stebbins. 

Parents’ Problems: Patterson Du Bois. ny 

Questions from readers to any of these writers should be addressed 
im care of The Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut Street, Phila., Pa. 


Ask Marion | Lawrance! 


MT. VERNON, N. ¥.—Can you suggest some book or 

mphlet that would be appropriate to give Honor Roll Home 

partment members ? 

I have used with very gratifying success the little 
volumes of S. D. Gordon's, “ — Talks on Power” 
(75 cents, net), ‘‘Keeping Tryst” (30 cents), and 


** Jesus’ Habits of Prayer” (30 cents). The books 
are inexpensive, and are always very much appreci- 
ated. . A safe way to make such a selection oF other 


books is to send to your denominational publisher for 
a list of such gift books. rf 

Should the teacher stand or sit while teaching ? 3 

That depends. If the class is small, and the teacher 
can sit comfortably in a chair facing the entire class, 
he will attract less attention from those around about 
and get as good attention from his class if he remains 
seated. If the class is seated in stiff pews which are 
not reversible, it is far better for the teacher to stand 
than to twist his body into a spiral stairway trying 
to look backwards while he sits on a seat facing the 
other way. The teacher of a large class will do well 
to stand. The position is moretommanding. There 
is more freedom likewise to the teacher. If a black- 
board or map is used, less effort is required. The 
movement of the teacher a few steps one way or 
the other often relieves the monotony of teaching, 
and may take the of a useful gesture. All be- 
ginnings of disorder. are likewise more easily seen 
standing than sitting. -There is no fixed rule, how- 
ever, governing the teacher's position. 


MELROSE, NEW MEXICO.—What should the superintend- 
i ap aan last ten of, the Sunday-sebgol session ?-p 


In @: 
hour and a quarter in length, the closing service will. 
usually consume from ten to fifteen minutes, During 
this time the superintendent should be in his place 
on the platform and in charge of the school just as he 
is at the opening service, unless he temporarily dele- 
gates this duty to somebody else, At this-period the 
reports for the day are usually read, the final an- 
nouncements given, and the review of the lesson is 
usually made. If there is no review, there will often 
be some closing words about the lesson, or a personal 
application of the lesson. If the closing words on the 
lesson are given by some one else, the superintendent 
should still remain upon the platform, for certainly 
nothing else should be going on during that part of 
the service. It is a fine opportunity for him also to 
study the school, ascertaining so far as possible what 
the weak points have been in the session, with a view 
to remedying them in the future, If the superin- 
tendent is inclined to delegate part of the work to an 
assistant, it is my judgment that it will be better to 
give the assistant the opening service, so that the 
regular superintendent may have the school well in 
hand at its close. 





CONNECTICUT.—-Can you give me suggestions about a 
bank? Also best style a mer to be 
given to the class in the Sunday-school which has the highest 
average attendance. This banner to be passed from class to’ 
class each Sunday on the basis of perfect attendance.—A. M.D, 
An ordinary glass birthday bank is, I think, the 
ttiest. and handiest. They may be had of any 
unday-school supply house, and ving, « in price from 
50 cents to $1.50, ee | to size. he advantage 
of the glass one is that the money can be seen in- 
side of it, and the bank itself is ornamental. 
You can make this banner for the purpose desired. 
It could be a double banner, with a different color of 
silk on front and back. It could be nicely trimmed 
with gold fringe, and hung upon a standard. A 
banner fifteen inches by twenty-four inches would be 
suitable. Some of your 6wn people who paint could 
be secured to place the proper wording upon it. 
Perhaps the words, .‘* Attendance Banner,” would be 
all right. I suggest that it would be better to pass 
it from class to class each month than each week, for 
the reason that it would be fairer to do so. If it 
changed hands every Sunday, and you had a specially 
stormy Sunday, a class made up of members who 
came the farthest would be at a disadvantage, as 
would classes made up of smaller children who could 
not come out in a storm. vaste 


ool session ranging. from an hour to an _ 
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"LESSON FOR OCTOBER 11 (1 Chron. 19) 





| Vacation Bible Schools 


. (% Continued from page 468) 








nothing else were accomp’ 
Bible seises indelibly fixed.on six thousand 


childish minds would be a memorable result, |. 


Next comes the singin 
book has been arra 

schools, containing both hymns and songs, 
most carefully selected ; but no books’ are 
in the hands of the children, —the words are 
memorized, even by the oldest. The lead- 
' ers of this movement have evidently 


lesson. A special 


stood the psychology of song ;. the music 
taught here is simple, strong, quiet, and | 
- beautiful; the too popular modern ‘*re- 


ligious ragtime ’’ is not tolerated, -For a 
certain type of music, and only that type, 
can counteract the outside influences of rush 
and hurry,: sensationalism, and emotional 
enthusiasm, that characterize the life of the 
street, and from which it bg an on na Doni 
sity to save the growing life. ality of tone 
rather than volume of sola is also insisted 
upon ; these little singers do not shriek or 
shout, and street tones are noticeable by 
their absence, 

Just as the singing lesson closes there 
comes a diversion, —- the photographer ar- 
rives, all equipped to take the picture of the 
school, ere is no mad dash for the door. 
Instead, there is an orderly, disciplined 
march, out and in again, to the music of the 
piano, ‘while the mastery of the quiet Cornell 
girl who-directs matters is manifest. 

Next on the program comes the Bible 
hour. A special series of Bible stories has 
been arranged, beginning with Abraham, 
and centering around the great heroes of the 
Old Testament. and the Great Teacher of the 
New. The method used is extremely con- 
crete, even pictorial ; people and situations 
are vividly described, and the rapidity with 
which the children identify those of whom 
they have been previously taught argues well 
for the success of the plan. . Stories:-which 
admit of dramatic representation are often so 
utilized.’ This morning three small boys and 
one little girl most enthusiastically present 
the dramatized story of Jacob.and Esau. It 

“seems that David and Goliath is also a favor- 
ite for: this ‘purpose... A sand table affords 
opportunity for geographical instruction for 
the. oldér .children.. There. is:.no doc 
trinal “instruction. -There could not be, 
in such a company. Instead, one or two 
simple practical lessons are drawn from the 
story for the day,—truthfulness, unselfish- 
ness,’ love of father and mother,— lessons 
that these children of little or no home train- 
ing can work at in their own daily lives, 
The men and women who have planned the 
lessons have felt that the Bible is a book for 
the children to know intimately and to love 
dearly, and have drawn from it only such 
lessons as the child is fitted to receive. 

The last hour of the morning is devoted to 
industrial work, which attracts.to the schools 
many to whom mere Bible study would be 
no inducement. Here also the work is 
adapted to the capacity of the worker. The 
older boys make hammocks, and the little 
chaps join the girls in making articles of raffia, 
that palm-grass which has been so popular 
during the last few years on account of the 
great variety of ways in which it can be used 
in making useful and ornamental articles; 
from the simplest picture-frames or napkin- 
rings to the most elaborate fancy baskets and 
even hats. It is surprising to see the dexterity 
of these little fingers. It is a proud moment 
when one girl or boy is called by the teacher 
to exhibit. his work as the best in the class. 
Some of the larger girls are learning plain 
sewing, making diminutive garments for 
their own doll families. In the kindergarten 
there is the regulation sewing of cards and 
weaving. Some of the children are making 
scrap-books, not to keep for themselves, but 
to send to the children in a hospital. 

Just while the manual training classes are 
in full swing, it grows suddenly dark. A 
low rumble of thunder is heard, and some 
nervousness among the children is apparent, 
But no panic ensues. Windows are quietly 
closed, and the classes are. called together in 
the assembly room, and the piano strikes up. 
Lusty children’s voices, tuned to ‘* Angel 
voices ever singing,’’ almost drown out the 
thunder-claps ; and the singing continues till 
the storm. is over and the sun shines out. 


Here are tact and mastery of the situation | sweetness and power, 


that show the caliber of the men and women 
who conduct these schools, 
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Rector of Emmanuel Church, of Boston, and 
founder of the “Emmanuel Movement” of 
mental healing, begins his remarkable series of 
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The great event of the season for the 
schools of each city is the Commencement, 
held in some large church or hall, where all 
the schools are assembled in a body. At ten 
o’clock the children arrived at the church, 
each school in its own chartered trolley-car, 
with banners flying. The kindergarten chil- 
dren were not to be present, but of the 
higher classes there were about 900, out of 
an enrolment of 3,577. Of these about 
1,200 had been in daily attendance. These, 
it should. be added, do not include the 
schools in connection with the Playground 
Association, nor those conducted by indi- 
vidual churches, of which there are several. 
There was an interesting program of hymns 
and nature songs, a typical Bible lesson, 
drills and marching, in which. each school 
had its allotted share, satisfying the childish 
and very human love of ‘‘ showing off.’’ 
The whole great audience recited the Twenty- 
third Psalm with more energy and enthusiasm 
than is often witnessed in a church congre- 
‘gation ; these participants were not afraid to 
speak out. The Lord’s Prayer was sung, 
and to hear the old familiar words on the 
tongues of the children of Jews and Italians, 
Poles and Swedes and Slavs, was ground for 
hope in the righteousness of the coming 





generation. A duet by two little girls of 
about fourteen years was remarkable for its 
Their voices filled 
l the great church, and as we listened we. re- 


flected thet it is from such voices that the’ 





ranks of the light opera chorus are replen- 
ished, The influence of this school may turn 
those voices into different channels, and save 
two girls at least from temptation and ruin. 
A ‘* First Aid to the Injured”? drill showed 
the practical knowledge gained from six les- 
sons on what to do before the doctor comes 
in accident cases. There had also been six 
health talks, on the proper care of the body, 
cleanliness, and proper food, care of the sick, 

The last five minutes of the morning were 
the most inspiring. The flag-bearers of all 
the schools massed their colors at the front 
of the church, and the same salute to the 
flag was given with which each school is 
closed each day. ‘‘I pledge allegiance to 
my flag,” said all the earnest children’s 
voices, *‘and to the nation for which it 
stands.” Here is the truest training in 
patriotism for the coming generations ; here 
is the surest way to make of little foreigners 
good citizens ; here is the strongest safeguard 
against anarchy and revolution. 

An exhibit of the results of the industrial 
work added to the interest of the occasion. 
The most remarkable showing was that of 
two hundred hammocks, while raffia hats 
and baskets, big and little, mats, napkin- 
rings, and many other things, useful and 
ornamental, adorned the walls and tables. 

Justice is-not done to these schools without 
a-consideration of the results of their work. 
The primary results have been clearly indi- 
cated in the account of the commencement 





exercises, knowledge of the Bible, training 
in practical industry, self-control, patriotism, 
manliness and womanliness. Of the second- 
ary results it is harder to give a summary. 
The work in the vacation schools has con- 
served the energies of capable young men 
and women, and has not only helped the 
children but the teachers, by bringing the 
academic mind into contact with actual need 
and with the simplicity of childhood, It has 
united churches of all denominations in one 
great movement for the betterment of hu- 
manity, and in this way is one long step to- 
ward the federation for whase consummation 
Christians everywhere are praying. It has 
in many cases added to the Sunday-schools. 
It is bringing our alien population into touch 
with American Christianity, and showing 
them the readiness of the church to min- 
ister to material as well as spiritual needs. 
More significant than all, perhaps, it has 
opened the doors of the closed church; it 
has brought the church into touch with the 


,common life of every day; it is showing that 


the house of God is a place to meet with him 
on. the weekday as well as on the Sunday. 
It has stretched out the hand of love to grasp 
the hand of need. It has, like the Master, 
taken a little child and set him in the 
midst, that the disciples may learn a lesson 
of tenderness and faith. And it may be that 
the child in the midst has more to teach the 
church than the church yet knows, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
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Bound for Georgy | 
By Frank H. Sweet 


S. THE 7.40 train began to puff away. the 
Alexandria station, an old sewn a pada 
hurried across the platform, and swung: himself 

on the rear car. -He was very black and.v: ty, 

and the single occupants of ‘seats looked a Irttle ap- 

By my Th .as-he shuffled simdently ee car: 

t he did. not.offer to sit-down. . When-he.reached 
the opposite end, he took hold of a seat to steady 
himself, and gazed around .curiously, his ‘big, -won- 


_dering eyes roving from one face to another with the 


eager scrutiny of a child. ee ers 
Evidently he was very tired, for his shoulders be- 
n to’ slope, and every few minutes he shifted his 

eet as though they hurt him.’ "Ps, 

At last a young man lowered his newspaper. 

‘Here is a seat, Uncle, you look tired.” 

‘The negro. shuffled forward eagerly. 

_“ Yes, sah! t’ank yo’, sah!".he said gratefully, as 
he sank down. “I is plumb beat. Done: walk 
mons’rous lon war. dis mornin’. Yo’ see,” as the 
young man folded his paper and slipped it into his 

ocket, ‘‘Marse Henery ah’ me lib ober in Prince 


eorge bars & an’ larst week Marse Henery'he up 
an’ die. Dat lef’ me by myse’f.” 
* D see, 


And you are going south to look for work?’ 
‘*No, sah; goin’ back home—goin’ back to ole 
Georgy.” Into his eyes came a look of eager expect- 
ation, and he stroked the back of*the seat softly, as 
though it was his old home in Sarcway Georgia. 

‘*T ain't been dar in mos’ thutty yeah,” he went on 
slowly, ‘‘ not sense de Linkum men. tuk we all’s nig- 

rs. 

ne bruk away. “Den de sheriff sol’ de plantation, 
an’ dar wa'n't nuffin lef’ we all but de Norf. We's 
bleeged to hab money to lib.” 

nd you stuck to Marse Henery ?” 

The old negro looked at him in surprise. 

‘*Qb co’se!” he answered simply. ~‘‘I's:de body 
sarbent, an’ Marse Henery couldw’t git ‘long "thout 


me. He's a gen’leman, an’ ’pended on bein’ tuk car 
of. But I's bleeged to be away in de. day,time case 
I’s a carpentef an’ stonemason, an’ always, hab, 
plenty work.” — “EY , 
™ What did Maftse Heneryd6?""* © ’ 
‘‘Marse Henery?” indignantly. ‘*Why, he’s a 


gen'leman I tells yo’. He ain't do nuffin. He ain't 


nebber learn do:t’ings like common w'ite fo'ks, He. 


hab niggers fer dat. 

‘*I beg your pardon, please go on.” 

The black face relaxed. 

‘*Yo’ ain’t know Marse Henry,” oeintect aingly' 
‘*so yo’ don’ un’stan’, Ob co’se I wuk for him! “He 
car for me befo’ de war, didn't he? What niggers 
good for but wuk, I like know.” 

A boy came through the car with a basket of. sand- 
wiches, The young.man bought two, and handed 
them to his companion. The negro's‘eyes glistened. 

‘T’ank yo’, massa, t’ank yo", sah!’’ he said-grate- 


fully. ‘*I didn’t hab no breakfas’, an’ money's too 
scase to buy t’ings on de road; I was ‘lowin’ ter fill 
up arter I done reach Georgy.” 


A few. minutes later. there, was a.slight.. ripple 
through the car. The conductor had entered and 
was calling for tickets, 

The young man produced his, and the negro fum- 
bled anxiously through. several kets, and finally 
remembered that he had pinned it to his hat lining. * 

‘*Done tuk ebery cent I could scrape up to buy 
dat,” he said triumphantly, as he produced it, ‘‘ But 
dat’s ali right. I kin wuk, an’ fo’ks don’ need money 
when they’s home... Money’s for trabblin’.” F 

In the seat behind ‘was a shabbily-dressed woman 
whose face had an anxious, frightened expression. 
Crowded on the seat beside her were several bundles, 
and in her arms was a white-faced, big-eyed baby. 

‘* Ticket, please,” called the conductor. 

A red flush of shame spread over the woman’s face; 
then it disappeared, leaving her white and dogged. 

‘“T haven't any.” 

‘‘Very well. If you get off at the next station it 
will save us the trouble of putting you off.” 

The woman’s eyes grew big with terror as she 
sprang up and caught him by the arm. 

** Don’t do that, sir! ‘Don’t put me off !’’ she im- 
plored hoarsely. ‘I’ve got to My husband's 
written for me to come, He’s—he’s dying,” and a 
great sob rose to her white lips, but. was resolutely 
choked back. ‘‘I tried to raise money,” lowering 
her voice so the other passengers could not hear, 
**but I couldn’t. We sold everything we had so he 
could go South, as the doctor.ordered. And now he’s 
—he’s—oh, =f God! ‘my God!” “She turned'from him 
and sank weakly into her seat. The conductor shook 
his head. ; 

‘I’m sorry, madam,” he said kindly, ‘* but we 
have only one rule. You must pay or. get.off. I'm 
a poor man myself, and can't risk breaking the.rules. 
I might lose my situation. “Ficket, ple&se:” 


_ speed began to slacken 


Dar was a whole passle ob’em, but dey all” 


. never put up no gravestone. 
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The old negro rose slowly td his teét. 
“I's feared ye'll hab to put me off, too,.boss,”” he 
said humbly; ‘‘hit’s mons’rous hard for a pore ole 


nigger like me to raise money for a ticket.” 
‘Off at the ne station.” broke in the conductor 
harshly. ‘* We'll be there in a minute. If it wasn’t 


so near I'd stop the train and put you off. This poor 
woman has some excuse, but you—bah!” The young 
man was about to make a protest, but something: in 
's face restrained him. 


hetote The ed the end of the.car the 


conductor rea 
.. The negro turned to the 


**Reckon I better be leabin’,” he said. “T’ank 
yo’ ag’in for,dem san'wiches, an’I hope yo'll 'mem- 

rt me kin'ly. Here, missy,” to the woman, who 
was stonily from the window, and dropping 
his hate A vt her Hep. * eree’s. . yet I Sey 
_yo’ done < t. ‘you'll fin’ dat husban’ o 
coer ain’ aon as yo’ fea” and before she could 


. Yecover from’ her bewilderment he had left the car, 


and was shuffling down the platform. The young 
man half rose to call him back; then a remembrance 
of his own resources, or perhaps of some one waitin 
for him, caused him to sink back .on his seat an 
stare blankly at the window. As the train moved 
out he saw the old negro trudging along beside the 
track, evidently still bound for Georgy. 
WaAYNESBORO, VA.. a 
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Uncle Bill's Little Chair 
By Grace Duffield Goodwin 


‘*- [T'S them tarnal boys; they've broke it, ’most 
like, that little cheer she used to set in by the 
pump.” : 

He was so old. and:so bent and so weary with it all 
that. gféat tears trickled ‘down. the furrows of his 
weather-beaten face.’ He glimbed the sagging steps 
with difficulty, Opened the door with a rusty key, and 
entered .the lonely house. Uncle. Bill had lived alone 
in that forlorn white cottage ever since any one could 
remember. ‘here: was a story current among the 
older people of his'youth,—His wife; his little child, and 
then’ of “tragedy” ‘loneliness and his. little one’s 
death. Nobody could vouch for it except Car’line, 
who femnembered, everything, and who was reputed 
to be nearly, as pld as Uncle Bill himself. .Car’line 
sat ut her Wind3w m the poorhouse and watered her 

eranium, drank her tea, and talked about the past. 
hele Bill was William Thompson then, and he mar- 

ried Na: y Sellers, ‘‘ a flighty piece and pretty as a 

pittér.” “But ‘even Car’lime’ wouldn't talk much of 

what came next. ‘‘She wentaway. No, she hain’t 
dead, and she hain’t never ben. back, and she left 
that little year-old girl for William to take keer of. 

And he just shut himself up in that house, and 

wouldn’t let nobody in. He took Arlene—named for 

her ma—everywhere with*him, lobsterin’ and all; he 

wouldn't let none of us tech her nor look at her. I 

cal’late 'twould a ben bettér if he had. Anyway, she 

died. She was a little, pale, yellow-headed thing, 
puny and pindlin’, but he set terrible store by her. 
hen she died he buried her in the cem’tery. He 

Said he wouldn’t for- 

get, and he didn’t want anybody else to remember. 

That was years and years ago—all of sixty, maybe 

more. Sence’ then e's lived like you see,—half- 
cracked, and poor and dirty. No, I don’t know what 

_ the place looks like inside; it’s terrible bad probably, 

but everybody's scared of Uncle Bill now, he gets 
such tantrums.” . , ; 
And so, now and again, Car’line, not unkindly, not 
kindly, only with the indifference of accustomedness, 
rehearsed the sordid, pitiful story. All was indeed 
to the outside observer as she had said. To the 
whole village Bill. was a familiar figure, half for fear 
and half for mirth. He shuffled down the street, his 
long apelike arms, strong and hairy, hanging from 
his bent shoulders. He was all awry with rheuma- 
tism, his clothes were ragged and terribly dirty, for 
he would allow no‘ one to"help him. His straggling 
gray hair and beard grew long and neglected until 
e impatiently sawed it off with a dull razor. In the 
summer his cap was made of a flourbag, and in the 
winter of a bit of oilskin. He was the legitimate 
object of ridicule and cruelty for all the small boys of 
the neighborhood. They stoned his dog, broke his 
windows, Stole his wood, and laughed at his helpless 
and impotent rage. . But so fa: one thing they had 
never noticed, the little wooden chair which stood 
always beside the pump: Even if they had noticed 


_ it, no one but, Car’line’ could have.told whose it was 


nor why it stood there, and had stood there for sixty 
years, black and weather-stained,—his baby’s little 
chair. To-day the-boys had found it, had demolished 
it against a tree, thrown the pieces into.the door- 
yer and passed+ dii,jjcareless and content. And 

ilt Sat inside thé Hottse, crouched over the kitchen 


' frantic defiance, beatin 
“Stick, while the boys yelled and dan 
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stove, and the tears ran out between his coarse, stiff 
. At dawn he was out searching. for. the 
s, and after a week's patient work his crippled 
ds had glued the fragments together, put in the 
new ~~ needed, and the little chair stood once 
‘more beside the pump. ; lls < 
' When the boys saw it.again they gave a roar, of 
‘delight and made for. it, But Bill was too quick. for 
them. Standing above it, he screamed a weak, and 
about savagely, with his 
= d with wicked 
And. Car’line saw it. . Car’line was taking her daily 
walk to the store, stepping along briskly in spite. of 
her many years. She was not: blind nor deaf nor 


dull, and the scene stirred something in her nature 


untouched for many years. She, who remembered 
handsome Will Thompson and his little fair-haired 
Arlene, came to the rescue of poor half-crazed Uncle 
Bill and his pitiful broken chair. 

‘* Boys,” she called sharply, ‘‘ you. come here to 
me, or I'll tell every ma you've got. You let Bill 
Thompson alone, and you come here. I’ve got some- 
thin’ to say to you—all of you. Don’t you d’ast to 
sneak away,—you, Benny Morse, or I'll get you in 
the lockup. Every last one of you come here.” 

And they came, not because Car’line was awe- 
inspiring, nor because they were inclined to be good 
and obedient, but because this was a new diversion. 
Car’line towered above them, no longer the timid old 
woman from the poorhouse, but an avenging black 
bombazine angel. In unmistakable language, with 
wnconscious pathos and fervor, she told the boys 
Uncle Bill's story; she made even Nancy compre- 
hensible and little Arlene like to little sunny-haired 
brothers and sisters at home. Last of all, she told 
about the little.chair, waiting sixty years in empty 
longing by the pump, waiting for the little ‘* puny, 
pindlin’” fair-haired baby that went away.so long 
ago and broke Uncle Bill's heart and turned his brain. 
Even Benny understood and sniffed in sympathy. 
But when Car’line went on she left a sile 


company behind, and to them out spoke Benny}. 


ent little 


“You fellers can do as you please, but I ain't goin’ = Pa 


to tease Uncle Bill any more.’ ' 
.Boy nature, tender and true in its inmost heart, as 
always, responded. 
** Let's go and put in his wood,” said Perky Jones. 
‘ ‘ * 


% 
The Robins’ Friend 
(It Really Happened) 
By Edward M. Fuller 


ss EAR me!” said Mr. Fowler, awaking early 
one Sunday morning; ‘‘somethingsis wrong 
with the robins.” And springing out of bed, 

he went to the window. 

It was about half past three, but it was quite light. 
Across the street the hill went steeply down to the 
street below, and the slope was wooded with tall 
maples. 

Above one of these trees a large number of robins 
were flying frantically about, diving down at some 
object in the tree, then flying back, all the time 
screaming as if in great distress. 

Mr. Fowler looked, and there in the crotch of: the 
tree stood a crow. “But it was not simply the crow 
that alarmed the robins; for right in that very crotch 
was a robin’s nest, and the crow was eating either 
the eggs or the little ones—Mr. Fowler could not 
make out which. He would take a mouthful and as 
the robins screamed he would look up at ther as 
much as to say, ** Well, what are you going to do 
about it? Do you sup 
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wl Sigs 


se a crow is afraid of robins?””” 
Presently about half a dozen robins flew screaming — 


5 


t 


away together, and after a few minutes’ absencé came | 


back, still screaming, and with them came a‘king- 


bird. Now, you must know, crows’ are véry much‘! 


afraid of king-birds ; they are fierce little fellows. © 


These robins came back screaming just ‘as when ad 


they went away, and the crow paid no attention to 
them, but kept on eating, while the other birds were 
still scolding him. The’ king-bird made no sound, 
atid the crow did not know he was coming. 

All the robins flew at the crow more furiously than 
ever, but the king-bird dropped right down on the 
crow’s back. 

You should have Seen the crow’s surprise. How 
he hurried to get away from that tree! The king- 
bird drove him furiously, the robins following scream- 
ing until they were well out of the grove. hen they 
left the king-bird to drive the crow wherever he chose, 
while they returned to the ruined nest: After a time 
they became quiet, and Mr. Fowler went back to bed. 

ow, how do you suppose those robins made the 
king-bird understand their trouble, and persuaded 
him to come and drive away that robBer-crow ? 

BURLINGTON, VT. ' 
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The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting. . 
» By Robert E. Speer 





Sunday, ‘October 11, 1908. ‘Com- 
. Mending our Society. III, By dili- 
gent committee work. alee n9: x x" 
I-11), 





Daily Readings tor Preceding Week 


Mon. mo executive committee (Phil. -3 


2-16). ; 

Tuts.—The calling committee (Heb. 6: 
10-12 

WED.—The foskont committee (John 1 : 


ayiuns,—them music committee (Psa. 149. 


150). 

FRI. —The prayer-meeting committee (Acts 
12 : It, 12). 

Sat. —The Sunday- school committee i 
. (Deut. I1 : 18-21), 3 











Tell which are the three most important 


committees, and why. 

Suggest some new committees that your 
society needs, and tell w by: 

Mention the most helpfu Ueerature for com- 
mittees you have found. 


5 ge London Spectator, in a review of 
James Adderley’s little book on St. 
Francis of Assisi some years ago, 
spoke of the supremacy of personal spiritual 
service over all committee activities. 
«If we could conceive,’’ it said, ‘‘ one of 
Plutarch’s men armed, not with any carnal 
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weapon, but with the sword of the Spirit, 
overflowing with the love that was manifested 
in the streets of Galilee, we should perhaps 
gain some perception of the personality of 
St. Francis. Say what'we will, the world, 

sunk in materialism and at the best conscious 
of but a low average of aspiration, will never 


spirit of St. Francis. is once ‘more incarnate 
amongst us, It is hot’ by mere machinery 


places made glad, and our social life ‘re- 
deeméd. ‘* One spiritual hero, is wotth all’ 
the machinery ever. created or all the com- 
mitteés of worthy busybodies ever devised. 
The world néeds above all-else the man who 
will conceive of Christiatiity-as a heroic ad-’ 
venture, who willbe ‘frée, ‘unttammeled, 
and joyous as a young “Apollo. That was’ 
St. Francis, and so he was the true‘agent of 
the redemption of a iniedizeval world, stained 
with wrong and doomed to corruption.”” 
This depreciation of committees is only too 
well justified by the failure and futility of'so 
many of them. But St. Francis hiniself pto- 
ceeded to organize an order far more de- 
tailed and elaborate than a simple committee. 
The committees are wise and necessary | 
when “hey do their work and fulfil their) 
end. Are our committees really useful, 
and are we really useful members. of them ? 
A good committee member will accept 
membership on his committee cheerfully. 
He will not try to escape from his duty. When 
chosen he will at once and cordially accept. 
He will be eager to have the committee 
meet and will be present at the first meeting 
pe He will take part at once in the 
usiness of the committee, helping to get it 


him, wasting no time in foolish talking, and 
will at once seek to see what is to be done. 
Then, when the work of the committée is 
planned, he will at once seé what was 
assigned to him and at the next meeting be 
ready to report.. If every member of the 
committee took up his work in this way, the 
work would be quietly and efficiently done. 
Are you this sort of committee-member ? 
Suppose you are on the lookout committee. 
Have you been sufficiently on the lookout to 
see anything whatever? Have you seen 
any one who ought to be brought into the 
society? Have you seen any one losing in- 
terest who ought to be saved to the society 
and to the Saviour? Or on the missionary 
committee, have you yourself read one mis- 
sionary book this year, or persuaded any one 
else to read one? Perhaps you have not 
even seen that your society hada missionary 
meeting once a month. Last month you 
allowed another subject to be substituted for 
*¢ The Cry of the City.” It is such negli- 
gence of duty which makes the work of so 


| rise to a further height of attainment till the || 





many committees a mere farce. 
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Returnable samples mailed to “earnest inquirers.”” 


The Bigtow & Main 'Co., New York or Chicago 








FAVORITE SOLOS 


Taken from Excell, Gabriel, Bilhorn, T 
McGranahan, Hackleman, and roo others. Would 


paces at to scrap-book them. 271 solos. New solos 
price ‘of book many times. Cloth, $1, prepaid. 
is 
A 


HACKLEMAN MUSIC CO. [ngie 














BIBLICAL COURSE By Mail. 


Write Pres. C. J. 
Burton, Christian College, Oskaloosa. lowa. 








Holman Bibles 


WE DO OUR OWN BINDING: 


Use best paper. Always easily read, because con- 


taining good, clear type. Ask your Booksellter. 


HOLMA 


Black Letter Pronouncing Vest Pocket 
Testament ' Leather Binding and ALowhy Edges is 


the Daintiest Book 








I 
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Training 
the Teacher 


JUST ISSUED 





It is the great book 
we told you about 
a few weeks ago 


(See issues of August 8 and August 15) 





‘strong features are. 


«By the Chairman of the International 
| Lesson. Cofnmiltgéj. ‘Mistorical out 
tives,.< > 


The Pupil—Mrs. Lamoreaux 

Ten lessons by. the ‘author of 
‘«The Unfolding Life" character: - 
istics of pupils, from beginners to 
maturity ; opportunities offered and 
results to be looked for. 


“¢¢ The Making-of a Teacher ;'* fi 
-.-the teacher. may.make the. most of his 


lines,’ Sitiple’ maps, Bible natra- \\‘owi resources atid of the interests of 


‘Now it is ready for you. Instead of our description, 
you can get the book—and see for yourself. what its 


FOUR BOOKS IN-ONE 


Here are the contents o3%eo"4 


“ 


/] The Book—Dr. Schauffler | The Teacher--Dr: Brumbaugh «| 
< pe <TWenty lessons ort the’ Bible. 


- Ten., lessons. by the: #uthor of 


ow 


the:pupils;. what real ++teaching"’ is. 


The School—Mr: Lawrance 


_Ten_lessons by the general secs 
retary of the fnternational- Sunday 
School Association. Duties of officers 
and teachers; school: equipment ; 
plans to make the school ‘‘go."’ 





How the Bible Came to Us 
A chapter by IRA MAURICE 

Price, Ph. D., author of ‘* The An- 

cestry of Our English Bible.’’ 


The Gist of the Books 


Sentence statements of the pur- 
pose of each book of the Bible. 


Onge ciao’ and Conducting 
a Teacher-Training -Class 

By the Rev. CHARLES A. OLI- 
VER, Superintendent. of Teacher 
Training, Pennsylvania. Sabbath 
School Association. 


Teaching Hints 
A chapter of. suggestions. to 
leaders of classes. 





the Teacher.’ 


cation, 





‘¢] approve with applause the masterful ‘ Training 
You and the Sunday-school world have 
my congratulations for it.’’—The Rev. Christopher 
Humble, M.D., Member of the Committee on Edu- 
International Sunday School 


Association. 











There are 272 pages. 


It’s a Great Book-hetp 


Cloth bound, stiff cov- 


ers, sewed, 50 cents, postage prepaid. Strong 
paper cover, sewed, 35 cents, postage prepaid. 


The Sunday School Times Company, 1031 Walnut Sireet, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CANADA : 
McClelland & Goodchtid 
42 Adelaide Street West, Toronto 


ENGLAND ; 
T. French Downie 
21 Warwick Lane, London, EB. C. 








| for technical 
tional schools and colleges are urged ‘to. 


re 


' HEN the Philadelphia Conference on 
; teacher~training held in January, 

1908, adjourned, it was decided to 
hold a second conference in the early fall at 
the call of the Committee on Education. 
This conference was duly called for August 
27 to 29, and was held at the Sunday-school 
Camp at Lake Geneva, Wisconsin. The 
senpertonee of a gathering may sometimes be 
judged by the personnel of those attending. 
Measured by this standard, this second 
general conference on teacher-training was 
one of large proportions, There were present 
seven members of the Committee on Educa- 
tion of the International Sunday School Asso- 
ciation; five general secretaries of the State 
Sunday-sehool. Associations; eight teacher- 
training superintendents of State Sunday- 
schoet. Associations ;... three International 
officers ; eleven denominational leaders, 
representing the Baptist, Baptist South, 
Christian, Methodist. Episcopal, Methodist 
Episcopal South, Reformed Episcopal. In 
addition there were a number of pastors, 
leaders of teacher-training classes, teachers 
of aduit classes, and officers of Sunday 
schools; in all, eighteen states were abe 
sented. The discussion that took place 
and the conclusions reached did not alter 
any of the impertant decisions of the Phila- 
delphia Conference. In fact, the discussions 
were of a character which had to do with the 
supplementing and extending of the work of 
the former gathering. 

Emphasis was placed upon the desirability 
of having’ undenominational schools and 
colleges provide the teacher-training requisite 
ical-skill, and denomiria- 


furnish to pupils the whole of the teacher- 


| waining: course. ra 
It was the sense of the conference that the 


International Sunday School Association 
should conform to the wishes of the various 


- denominations im regard to the matters of en- 


ralment:anddiplomas in so far as these de- 
nominations adopt the standardized courses 


‘of the Association. 


-The conclusion was reached .that the Inter- 


secure and print saitable examitation ques- 
tions ‘forall’ the “approved teacher-training 


| courses; “For the first standard course, the 
Margest naunrber:preferred: that ' fifty -questions. 


should -be furnished: 
The Resolutions 

That,.inasmuch as it.,is the sense of this con- 
- ference, that greater-care should be exercised to 
secure.an accurate enrolment of teacher-train- 
ing: students, we ask that the International 
Committee on’ Education advise as follows : 

‘That every teacher-training class shall keep 
an accurate enrolment and record of attendance 
from date of- organization: That after the 
fourth meeting after organization’ a bona.fide 
enrolment’ shalt be reported without delay to 
the:state or provincial office. .-That,,in_ so. far 
as the teacher can judge, only, students who 


| give fair. indication of continuing in the. work 


shalt be included in this report to the state or 
provincial office. ; : 

That it is the sense of this conference that ex- 
aminations on specialization for teachers of the 
elementary grades be sent to the state or pro- 
vincial teacher-training superintendent. 

That it be the sense of this conference that 


the elementary grades, for this triennium, be 
the ground covered by the material on pages 
2-7, and 19-36, inclusive, of Booklet F of the 
International series, plus suitable and pro- 
portionate additional material in story telling 
and hand work. Credit to be given for the 
satisfactory completion of this work in the form 
of a suitable seal affixed to either the first 
standard or advanced standard teacher-training 
diptoma. 

That: it is the sense of this conference that a 
fee of fifty cents be charged for the First 
Standard Course, and one dollar for the Ad- 
vanced Standard Course. The same to be paid 
as en enrolment fee, or as an examination fee, 
or divided: between them. 

That itis the sense of this conference that at 
all state, provincial, county, or denominational 
‘conventions: there should bea teacher-training 
hour; at which time, at least, the teacher-train- 
ing work accomplished should be reported and 
recognition: granted. to all teacher-training 
graduates. 


The Committee on Education 


In addition to the teacher-training confer- 
ence, a meeting was held of the Committee 
on Education, and this committee acted. defi- 


nitely.apon-the-reselutions and took aggres- 


sive steps to carry out the recommendations 





( Continued on next page, second column) 


ISAPOLIO 


national Syaday School Association should: 


the’ standard for’ specialization ‘for teachers of 
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This tean M. D. is Doctor Brown, 
Who fares but ill in Spotless Town. 
The town is so extremely clean 

It is no wonder he is lean. 

He’s lost all patients now, you know, 
Because they use SAPOLIO. 


Health and dirt cannot to- 

ther. If a housewife wants the 

octor in frequent attendance, and 
big bills coming in constantly, all she 
has to do is to let the dirt get ahead of 
her. _ If, on the contrary, wants 
health, and a pleasant home with no 
dread of Doctors, let her buy - 








and easily keep every thing clean, ; 
: -y S 
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Your School 
Needs a 
Workers’ 
Library 


We can give you points 
about how to start. it. 
Send a postal card, tell- 
ing us: Location of 

- school, number of of- 
ficers and teachers, and 
amount you want to 
start with— $3.00, or 
$5.00, or $10.00. Do 
it now. 


The Sunday, School Times Company 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia. Pa. 





Spe er et 














L&SSON FOR OCTOBER It (1 Chron. 17) 


* For the Small 


Investor—Ths Accu. 


_- Bond, compelling the sav- 
ing of small sums. Pur- 
chasable in ten yearly pay- 
ments and maturing 

either 10 or 15 years, 
‘ Bn pee earning 6 percent in- 
teres P 


For the Large Investor 
The Coupon Gold Bond issued in multiples 
of $100 at pat, maturing in 10 years for 
face value with 6 percent interest. 


An Ideal investment—Because 


: Bonds are secured by the as- 
Safety—-O% of the NewYork ‘Central Real 
C d 








pany, Pp wholly of New York realty. 

As this realty was purchased in acreage and is 

being genstantty developed by we, it constitutes 
1D: oO 


a steadily growing sqcustt jy highest order. 
mds can be surren- 
Availabili —dered for cash at any time 


before maturity forthe entire investment, with 


terest. 
ur Bonds earn 6 percent for ev: 
Profit— Quin eristed the highest interest 
compatible with absolute safety. 

Our literature will interest you. Let us know 
whicn form of Bond fits your finances, and 
we will tell you more about it. 

NEW YORK CENTRAL REALTY CO., 
1328 Broadway, New York City 
(Surplus and Undivided Profits - - - $1,250,000) 
We want agencies in every city, and offer a 
beral proposition to men of character. 
Write for particulars. 










FS 





We pay 6 percent on Certificates of 
Deposit running for 2 years or more 
and issued in amounts of $100 or over. 


WE PAY 
5 PERCENT 


on savings accounts; withdrawable at 

any time, without notice. Deposits of 
- $5 or more accepted. ; 

' Every dolar deposited with us ‘is 

absolutely safeguarded by first mort- 

gages on improved real estate—the 

safest of all security. . 


Write for the booklet. 


Calvért Mortgage and Deposit Company 
Calvert Building, Baltimore, Md. 































jtee on Education, and announcement of 








AGENTShtw paocsinon 





and 1000 other 
asefal PATENTED ARTI- 
CLES. Can't be bought in stores. Noone else 
sells them. V. C. Giebper, Columbus, 0., sold 22 
goles Positive Tension Scissors in $13.50. 

AN DO iT. pony wf gd by ek fey yd Py a 
an’ to $10 a day. 






















~HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get ‘* Improved,’’ no tacks required 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers | 















Aches and Pains 


The pleasant effervescent uric ack 
solvent. 


Sane 
“Tastes Like Soda Water.** THE TARRANT co. 
No harmful drugs. 44 Hudson 8t., New York 





When answering advertisements, please 
mention The Sunday School Times. 


( Continued from preceding page) 

of the conference. It was voted by the'com- 
mittee to meet in Chicago in the ‘month of 
February, 1909, the special order of that 
meeting to be the approval of courses of 
study. It was decided to issue a special 
leaflet on the International Reading Circle 
work, such leaflet to be suitable for the use 
of various state and provincial associations. 
It was decided to request denominations to 
make selection of reading books for their 
own Sunday-school workers, such selection 
to be subject to the approval of the Commit- 


these books would be included in the Inter- 
national Reading Circle Leaflet. 

Action was taken with a view to securing 
recognition and broad announcement of the 
summer schools for Sunday-school workers 
which conform to the standards of the Inter- 
national work. This matter was referred 
specifically to the new teacher-training super- 
intendent. A resolution was passed : 


That in parting company, officially, with our 
national Teacher-‘Training Superintendent, 


Mr. W. C. Pearce, we place on record our ap- 
preciation of the vigor, faithfulness, and ability 


beloved executive secretary, the retiring Inter- | 





of his administration, the courtesy and consid- 


ing of God, has attended his efforts for the de- 
ve 
work in the International field: 

Dr, Franklin McElfresh, the newly-elected 
International teacher- training superinten- 
dent, was present and participated in the 
discussions. He will assume official charge 
of his work on October 1. 


% 


College Students in Conven- 
tion on Bible Study 


F more than passing interest to the 
church at large, is the announcement 
of the First. International . Student 

Bible Convention to be held under. the 
auspices of the International Committee ‘of 
Young Men’s Christian Associations at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, Oetober 22-25. 

The: number.of delegates will be limited to 
1,200., No college or university will be per- 
mitted..to send. more than ten men, and a 
careful effort is. being made to secure repre- 
sentation from practically every. institution of 


America, beside a noteworthy representation 
of delegates. from colleges and universities of 
other countries. It is safe to say that this 
gathering of students and educated men will 
mark an epoch in the history of biblical edu- 
cation, In addition to the delegates from the 
colleges, many of the leading church workers 
wef North America and other lands will be in 
attendance, 


conference, will be exceptional. 

The distinctive object of the Convention 
will be to promote intelligent, systematic, 
personal study of the English Bible among 
thinking men and to secure the active co- 
operation of the church to win students to 
Christian living by means of the English Bible. 

The Convention will be entertained with- 
out expense to the delegates by the United 
Brotherhoods of the City of Columbus. 
With the Convention.there will be an interest- 
ing exhibit of Bible study courses,. reference 
books, and literature cef{terming the methods 
and organization of Bible study classes. 

Mr. John R. Mott will preside, and among 
the. speakers will. be President Robert A. 
Falconer, of the University. of Toronto; 
President Frank K. Sanders, of Washburn 
College ; Professor Jeremiah W. Jenks, of 
Cornell University ; Bishop William F. Mc- 


worth, of Oberlin ; Professor Shailer Math- 
ews, of the University of Chicago; Professor 
George L. Robinson, of McCormick Theo- 
logical Seminary; Professor O. E.. Brown, 
of Vanderbilt University ; Professor H. B. 
Wright, of Yale University; Professor L. H. 
Miller, of Princeton University ; Robert E. 
Speer, and many others. 





50c. & $1 at druggists or by mail 


The Young Men’s Christian Association 
| asks Christian people everywhere to join in 


| earnest prayer for this significant gathering of | 


students, not only that it may achieve the 


eration that has governed all his dealings with | 
us, and the signal success that, with the bless- 


opment and extension of the teacher-training | 


higher learning for men throughout North | 





‘The opportunities, therefore, | 
not only in public meeting, but in personal | 


Dowell, of Chicago ;:Dean Edward I. Bos-. |” 








| great objects held in view, but that the bless- | 


ing of God may descend upon. the colleges of 
North America, and reach to the ends of the 
earth in a measure never before realized. 

| Information concerning .this gathering can 
| be secured from Neil McMillan, Jr., Secre-? 
tary, 124 East 28th Street, New York City. 


} 
| 
| 
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Bible is the Bible 
of the World.”” 


NOW READY! 
SIGHT NEW EDITIONS 


OXFORD 
Black Faced Type 


BIBLES 





Teachers’ Bibles and 
S. S. Scholars’ Bibles 


With New 2oth Century Helps ar- 
ganged in Oue Alphubetical Urder. 


TH E H E L PS Four on Oxford White Taper. | Four 
The Christian Ravesten Notiuipe, on the famous ‘Oxford Invia Paper. 
sw the beipe ore veal helpa, Un- 2mo. A wonderful clear 
like those in bat of the cheap Bibles, 6g 
they are not simply, thrown. teget! 24me. A Gem of Print. 
n fashion, but represent Nogpar eil 
the freshest and ablest work of the Hil Minion 16mo. A model hand Lible. 
we ~ . Brevier 16mo. Large type in small 
compass. “‘A quart in a pint 
measure, 








SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS “The new Bible just published by 
AMBRICAN BRANCH the Vxford Press ts, ——e t doubt, 


35 West 32nd Street, New York 9 f46 nest Puouuet 2 








Sent To You For A 
Year’s Free Trial 


Then Name Your Own Price and Terms. 


Why Shouldn’t You Buy 
As Low As Any Doslar? 
More than 265,000 ple have saved from $25 to. 
150 in archesing'e b b grade organ or piano 
~~ Jornish pian. ere is our offer. 
hetot fustrummanter we pleas tt 10 YOUR 
J i 
home for @ year’s free. use before you Rio | 
make up your mind to keep it. You state 
rown terms, taking two years to rey 
needed. That's the Corals plan pu A 

















the pwrohase of a piano. It shows why you cannot 
organ or piano anywhere on earth as low as the Cornish. 
You should have this beok before buying any piano or 
. Organ anywhere. Let us send it to you free. 














BANKING BY MAIL AT 
Thousands of Clergymen and Sunday’ School workers have chosen 
this institution as a depository for their savings because of the high 
standing and integrity of the sixty men who compose its directorate 
and advisory board. 

Moreover, its Capital and Surplus of 


6% MILLION DOLLARS 


and its total resources aggregating 


43 MILLION DOLLARS 


afford absolute security for all money entrusted to its care. 
Send to-day for free booklet ‘‘S-S’’ describing our system of 
receiving deposits by mail. 


The Willems 


THE (oo So) 5) eee 





SAVING 
<i. 
LARGEST 











—" 


$513 CLEAR PROFIT IN 51 DAYS FROM AN INVESTMENT OF $150 
Is the result from the operation of 
one American Box Ball Alley in 
® sy Sallivan, Ind. Why not go into 
= this. business yourself?~ It is the 


en é most practical and popular bowling 
‘ game in existence. It will make big 
‘a; ant . : money in any town. These alley® ney 
12 : from. $25.00 to $65.00 each, rweek, This 
pz ~— ‘ is no gambling-device, but @ sp lendid bowling 
=| Fr ; pete for dmusement and physical exercise. Lib- 
one Ps erally patronized by the best people of both. sexes. 
at): ' Quicky installed, conveniently portable. Nd.pin boy 
needed. eceipts are nearly all profit. Nearly 4,500 sold to 
2 date. We sell ap ments and our catalog free. . 
Write for catalog. AMERICAN BOX BALL COMPANY, 


atentees, 1320 Van Buren St., ndianapolis, Ind. 
















>> 


Has Helped Thousands 
A Supplemental Bible Question Course 
By John B. Smith, Price 50 cents, postpaid 


Taught from the platform five minutes each Sunday for fifty-two Sundays, this 
book will work wonders in imparting to scholars that knowledge of the Bible 
so generally lacking. Will supplement any series of lessons. J. O. Harris, super- 
intendent Baptist Sunday-school,Lake City, Florida, writes: ‘‘ I have just received 
the two copies of Supplemental Bible Question Course, amd am so well pleased 
that I enclose herewith my check for $5.00, and will thank you to mail me ten 
copies more’ by very first mail. 1 wish each teacher in my school to have one.” 
Third, reviséd, edition. “Order from your bookseller or from publishers. 
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Classified Advertising 





Financial* 


S! 4 PER CENT : aiavamtend tare investment secured by 
$2,000,000.00 assets. Over half-million aoitest 
pals savestore Gating past 12 years, Write for book- 
ew mw A banter? Co., Suite 500, 489 
Fifth y Ake New York 


Motion Picture Machines 


M? LION Picture Machines, Film Views, Magic Lan- 
terns, Slides, <o similar Wonders For Sale. Cata- 

logue Free. 

Slides, etc. 








We also Buy Magic Machines, Films, 
Harbach & Co., ‘Bog ilbert St., Phila., Pa 


For Bible Students 








DEVELOPMENT OFTHE 


APD RESS ON 
agg 2 8 Mailed free to introduce educatio 








rk: i for leaflets ph M 
} ne oe Library, a Park Place, Newey 
; Sankey’s Story 
“a MY HIFE AND T He, STORY” OF THY GO 
HYMN title of Ira D. Sankey 
. eadntiie’ interesting of} qutabiogtap 
pomlajscences. 24 bt be Peart 


abil 
Gyr Sang Sel Ge 


Philadelphia, September 26, 1908 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
* second-class matter. 


‘Advertising Rates 


Er Paani Pa “a 











80 cents per line, $11.20 per inch, each 


insertion (fourteen lines to the inch). - For 
detailed information address ‘The Religious 
Press Association, 901 ers ap Build- 
ing, PaRadelpnie. 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 

. weekly at the following rates, for either old or 

new subscribers, ‘These rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either. to 

75 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 

age to one address, 75 cents eacli, per year. 

One copy,.or any number. of 

8 1 00 copies less than five, $1.00.each, 
per,year. One copy, five years; $4.00. 

To Canada, on account of extra postage, 
the above rates become $1 and $1.50 respect- 
ively, for yearly subscriptions. 

One free copy addi- 
Free Copies tional will be allowed. 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate. 


. FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to an 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal 
the following rate, which includes postage : 

One copy, one year, 6 shillings. 

Five or more copies, in a package to one address, 
5 shillings each. 

For Great Britain, Mr. T. French Downie, at War- 
wick Lane, London, E. C., will receive yearly or‘half- 

early subscriptions at the above rate, the paper to 
be direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. 

Downie can also supply the other publications of 
The Sunday School Times Company. 

The paper it not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
sions paid for, unless by special request. 

Enough copies . any one issue of the paper te 
enable all the teachers of a school toexamine tt, will 
be sent free, upon application. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TimMEs Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


of the 
nion at 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS _ 


INDIVIDUAL 
Communion oriase 
sunny fee i lus: 


trated catalogue 
0.21. Mention 








name of church 
and number of 
communicants. 


H, SPRINGER, Mgr, -. 


256*258 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 











‘(Church Organs 


ih ‘Y) Latest Approved Methods. ~ 
Highest este Only, . 
/ Fptablished 1827. 


Mait-Oflce tnd Works? oAc03t1 Bel Groen, bine. 


t ‘EPRSbings Co. 
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Sunaay School 
... Bannaners 


If you desire a banner for your Sunday-school, 
® + % combiting beautyewith cheapness, 


Write for Our Iitastrated oa List. 
P 49 Dock St., 
MacGalla & Co:, Inc., a 





A a | 














Co., Cincinaail, 0. 
Boll Foun coeety, So Paper 











How About 
the Attendance 
Problem ? 


Is there such a problem in your 
school? Fox’s 

Sunday-School Records, 

Reports and Recognitions 
may help’ you solve it. Written 

. by an experienced Sunday-school 

man,.the secretary of the Ken- 
tucky Sunday-school Association, 
it is brimful of suggestions, tells 
all about records of all kinds, and 
where to get them. Price, 50 
cents, nét;’ postpaid. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMEs Co., 
1031 Walnut Street, Phila., Pa. 
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In ordering goods, or in making inguigy comcetn- 
ing anything advertised inthis paper, you will lige 
the publishers and the advertiser-by stating-that you 
saw the advertisement in 7he Sunday School Times. 
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OW many opportunities the Sunday- 
school lesson affords to use appropri- 
ate Scripture to call the absentee to 

account! The great Methodist Episcopal 
school in Huntington, Indiana, knows how 
to aim. Such a message as this printed on a 
postal card will bring back many a member: 


SEPTEMBER 3, 1908. 
DEAR REsERa 
ou remember that Jonathan 
**You will “be missed because 
‘\our seat will be empty’ ?—1 Samuel 20 : 18. 
This was true also of you last Sunday. We 
believe that all present enjoyed themselves and 
felt-repaid for coming. We are sorry to see you 
miss a single Sunday. We need your influence 
and co-operation, and you. need the religious 
educational advantages of our Sunday-school. 
Sincérely yours, 
J. A. BEATTY, Pastor. 
- ‘Orro U. KING, Supt. 
Missionary Offering Sunday. 
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A Badge Attendance System 


MONG the first questions asked by a 
Sunday-school worker when a prom- 
ising plan is brought to his attention 

are apt to be, ‘‘ Has it been tested?’’ ‘If 
not, will it stand the test of use?”? There- 
fore superintendents and teachers who learn 
of the badge system used in the primary and 
intermediate departments of the First Bap- 
tist Church of ‘Chicago, to give due recogni- 
tion to faithful-attendants, will be interested 
in this message from Assistant Superintendent 
Webster*Fomlinson, who originated it : 
Our ‘Badge ‘system has stood the test of 
eight yeats’ use; and has been adopted by a 
number of other schools, where it has been 


‘Pfound anvefficient aid: ‘During: its long use 
Hin our school it*has*been perfected and freed 
| from the many*objections urged by Sunday- 


school workers against anyother system of 


| reward, and’ possesse8 these advantages : 


It interests: ‘the ‘stholars in’ promptness and 


| regularity—mraking distitiction between those 


who are regtilar and ‘prompt and those who 
are reptilar; ‘but tardy, and ‘also between 
those who come consecutively for ‘long 
periods; and tlose who come regularly for 
shorter periods, but miss occasionally. 

The interest of the scholar increases as the 
badge: grows in length, so that after ‘the first 
bar is obtained the scholar is more and more 
anxious to maintain a good record. 

It keeps the scholar interested in attend- 
ing Sunday-schogl and when away from 
home, and brings him back. to the home 
schoo] on his return after an absence. 

The reward has:no monetary value, its 
value being the fact that .it has to be earned. 

It works. We have several scholars who 
have perfect récords for five years and over, 
and many for one year and upward. 

The system is fully explained ‘in a letter 
to the teachers in the school, to which was 
appended.a specimen of the badge described 
thus. 

The bronze-colored head-piece and. first 
bar are given for three months’ (thirteen con- 
secutive Sundays) attendance ; at the end of 
six months (twenty-six consecutive Sundays) 
the black bar is added ; at ‘the end of nine 
months (thirty-nine consecutive Sundays) the 
silver-plated bar is added; .at the end of 
twelve months (fifty-two consecutive Sundays) 
the gold-plated bar is added. A year’s contin- 
_uous attendance is denoted by, the four bars. 

Then these further instructions followed : 

If a pupil is present thirteen or more Sun- 
days, and has received the first (bronze) bar, is 
then absént for a few‘Sundays, and later on 
attends regularly for another thrée months, 
the will receive, not the next ‘higher (black) 
bar, but another bronze bar.. This makes a 
distinction between. those who are present 


.| consecutively.and those who come for sev- 


eral periods of thirteen Sundays, having 
missed between each period. 

At the end of the school ‘year the average 
.of each member is made up for the whole 
year, and three prizes—in the form of gold- 
plated, silver-plated, and bronze stars—are 
attached to the badges of the three members 
having the three highest attendance records. 
In ‘making .up these. individual averages, 
‘*E”’ for early counts ten points, ‘‘L’’ for 





late counts seven points. 


Aiming Scripture at Absentees 


School is _run, 





ks 
- 


Urge the pupils to way their records as 
nearly perfect as possible. When’ they are 
out of the city let them attend the nedrest. 
Sunday-scheol, and bring back a Certificate 
to that effect from the superintendent or 
teacher of the school attended. These 
blanks will be furnished by the secretary to 
those who plan to be away. When re- 
turned to him, properly éndorsed,- they count 
in the awarding of the bars and yearly prizes. 

Still another bar (a gold-plated scroll sur- 
rounded by a wreath) is awarded to the 
scholar who brings in four new ‘pupils, each 
of whom shall attend for four consecutive 
Sundays. This bar is the hardest to win. 

It is not intended that these’ badges shall 
be considered as pay or a premium for faith- 
ful attendance and for bringing in néw schol- 
ars. The badges have no monetary value ; 
their cost is but a few cents apiecé. They 
are given ‘as an acknowledgment of faithful- 
ness, and their only value lies in the: fact 
that ‘they are an honorable distinction con- 
ferred only upon those who have ‘earned 
them.’ Try to impress upon the scholar’s 
mind the fact that the real reward lies in the 
formation of good habits ‘of constancy and 
promptness, “and in thé doing of’ good to 
others by bringing them where they may 
hear of Christ. The winning of souls to him 
is the real reason for our existence as a 
Sunday-school. Let us not ‘lose sight of it. 


x 
The Golden Constellation 


An Attendance Stimulator 


T HAS frequently been said by day.school 
teachers that it would be impossible to 
run their schools.as the ordinary.Sunday- 

This remark refers chiefly to 

the lack of system and especially to ,the ab- 

sence of any systematic way of recognizing 
merit on the.part of the pupils.’: Jn fact, the 
same remark about, the church, that,a chief 
proof of «its divine origin’is that it has sur- 
vived. the. blunders and. indifference’ of its 
friends: would: apply with equal: if;not greater 
force to the average Sunday-school. 

Perhaps the greatest single development in 











«The Pale Girl’ 
Did Not Know Coffee Was the Cause 


In cold weather some people think a 
cup of hot coffee good to help keep warm. 
So'it is—for a short time but the drug— 
caffeine—acts on the heart: to weaken 
the circulation and the reaction is to 


‘cause more chilliness. 


There is a hot wholesome drink which 
a Dak. girl found after a time, »makes 
the. blood. warm and the heart:strong. 

She says: 

‘‘ Having lived-for five years in N. 
Dak., Ihave used considerable coffee 
owing to the cold climate. As a result 
I had.a dull headache regularly, suffered 
from indigestion, and had no ‘life’ in 
me. 

‘*I was known as ‘the pale girl’ and 
people thou ney. wae just weakly.’ After 
a time I had heart trouble and became 
very nervous, never knew what it was 
to real well. ' Took medicine but it 
never seemed to do any good. - 

‘* Since being married my husband 
and I both have thought coffee was 
harming.us and we would quit, only to 
begin again, although we felt it was 
the same as poison to us. 

“Then we got some Postum. Well, 
the’ effect’ was really wonderful. My 
comipléxion is clear now, headache 
and I-have a great deal of ene had 
never known while drinking oodles: 

‘*I haven’t been troubled with indi- 
gestion since using Postum, am. not ner- 
vous, and need no medicine... We have 
a little girl and boy who both love Pos- 
tum and thrive on it and Grape-Nuts.” 

‘* There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., 
Creek, “Mich. Read, 
Wellville in pkgs. 

Ever read the above-letter? A new 
one from. timeto time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


Battle 
‘The -Road to 

















LESSON FOR OCTOBER II (1 Chron. 






For Paste sate 





the last decade in Sunday-school work is that 
of the Ree capre of the class eg shown 
especially in class organization. organ- 
ized class has sm such an ugqualified 
success that it doubtless taken its place 
permanently as a feature of advanced Sun- 
day-schools. In line with this class feature 
of Sunday-school work is the ‘‘Class Con- 
test’”’ eek by which a friendly rivalry for 
excellence is encou 

A principal advantage of a class. yc 
over a contest of individuals is that the 
sonal feature which is likely to awaken peal 
ousy and bitterness is eliminated. The plan 
is as follows : 

At the beginning of any quarter it is an-. 
nounced that each class be furnished 
with a card on which spaces are arranged for 

' ¢rediting the class for certain things which 
to make a good Sunday-school. A cr 
will be given foreach member for BP c 9 
promptness, lesson, - offering, Bible, and 
church attendance. The teacher is included 
in all of these except the lesson. -From the 
total credits obtained is deducted the number 
of absentees. This gives the net credits to 
the class. But in order to give classes of all 
sizes an equal opportunity, these net credits 
are divided by the number of pupils in the 
class, which gives the total grand net credits 
and places the smallest class on an equality 
with the largest. It will be easier however 
to allow the net credits to accummulate until 
the end of the quarter, when they may. be 
divided by the average number in the class 
which will give the standing of the class for 
the quarter. 

At the close of the lesson-study the superin- 
tendent calls for a report from each class, of 
the net credits obtained. This is placed upon 
a blackboard, arranged for the purpose, and 
kept ‘in view of the school until the end of 
quarter so that any class can ascertain ‘its 
standing at any time. ‘This also keeps the 
matter prominently before:the School. 

°°" At the end of the quarter ‘the ‘secretary 
makés. ip the account and the -result of each 
class is ‘placed ‘upon fhe black board; the class 
> having’ the largest number of: credits: is :de- 
clared the Star Class for the quarter‘and each 
member is presented with a silver: star. -‘If 


any one class obtains the star for four quarters: 


they may be given gold stars and becomé 
members of the ‘‘Golden Sunday-school 
Constellation.’ This.‘system has only been 
perfected within the last year, but has been 
worked partially for several years: by the 
writer, and wherever introduced has - in- 
creased the attendance and offerings from 
twenty-five percent to fifty percent over the 
same quarter of previous years ; comparisons 
could only be made by these two items sas 
they are the very ones usually preserved by 
secretaries, In the school with which the 
writer is at present concerned, the result of 
one quarter over the same quarter a year ago 
was an increase of twenty-nine percent in 
attendance, and thirty-five percent in offer- 
ings. So that if the plan is only looked 
at from a financial standpoint it abundantly 
pays for the small amount of money and time 
invested, It can readily be seen that the 
fact that a credit is to be given for bringing 
an offering acts as a spur to the memory of 
the child, when under the old way no recog- 
nition was made of it, and no incentive given 
to bring it. . 

Again, by adding the total credits of all the 
classes each Sunday, a real test of the com- 
parative efficiency of the school is made, and 
can be preserved for comparison in future 
years. 1 The Presbyterian Committee of Pub- 
lication at Richmond, Virginia, has arranged 
with the author to publish the class cards 
which will be known as ‘‘ Paxson’s Star Class 
Contest Card,’’ and they may be obtained 

_ from them at a trifling cost, as well as the 
silver and gold stars necessary. 

It has been truly said there is a sense, in 
which ‘‘ The child is father of the man.’’ 
The bravery of a soldier who risks his life on 
the field of battle and face the cannon’s 
mouth is recognized by bestowing the bronze 
Victoria Cross or the badge of the Legion 
of Honor, and is it not wise to take advan- 
tage of a natural desire for recognition of 
merit on the part of our boys and girls in 
a far more desperate and important conflict 

1 Supplies" for the work described in the article may 


be secured from the Presbyterian Committee of Pub- 
lication, Richmond, Va. 


17) 


hool Workers: 


with the powers of darkness and with re ““ 


ual wickedness in heavenly places ?— 
Paxson, Graham, Texas. 


z 
The Teachers at Church 


T a Sunday-school convention a speaker 
said, ‘‘ The teacher who does not at- 
tend ehaseli regularly ought to be 

either converted or eliminated.’’ 

At first thought it may seem as if there 
was no need for urgency in this matter; 
that all Sunday-school teachers do attend 
church regularly. But that is because we 
are ignorant of the real state of things. 
In one Sunday-school which has come under 
the writer’s notice, three out of the sixteen 
teachers are rarely, if ever, to be seen at 
morning service. At least one other is a 
very irregular attendant. Is it any wonder 
that a very small percentage of scholars, 
even of those over fourteen years of age, ever 
come to church? 

I heard a minister, a most earnest and 
consecrated man, say zecently that it made 
him sick at heart to see the crowd of children 
—among which was a generous ee zed 
of teachers—waiting in the vestibu of ‘the 
church for morning service to end. We 
want to guard against this danger of building 
up two separate institutions, The Sunday- 
school is the teaching service of the church, 
The church ey « getogert both, The Sunday- 
school cannot take the place of the preaching 
service, It isa school. 

I think we would be surprised in going 
through the Sunday-schools of our own city 
or town to find. how many teachers have 
allowed themselves to become lax about this 
matter of attending morning.service. And, 
strange to say, this very laxity has grown out 
of the fact that they are Sunday-school 
teachers.. In some vague -way it does, not 
seem-to them so imperative that they should 
attend church in. the. morning if they have a 
.Sunday-schgol ;class and are present there. 
Whereas, duty: to. the Sunday-school only 
makes duty to the. chur rah all the more bind- 
ing. It is not, after all, what .we say, but 


how we live, , which .most., influences our 
scholars. — Mery. dps ummins, Wereegter, 
Mass, : ww 

_% ; ee tt 


“Have you a boy in your Sunday-school 
who feels ‘that Sunday-school couldn’t get 
along without me’? ‘That’s what the Mes- 
senger Service does for the boys.’’—W. C. 
Hall, of Indiana. 








Afraid to Eat 
Girl Starving on Iil-Selected Food 


**Several years “go I was actually 
starving,” writes a Me. girl, ‘‘ yet dared 
not eat for fear of the consequences. 

‘Thad suffered from indigestion from 
overwork, irregular meals and improper 

food, until at last my stomach became so 
weak I could eat scarcely any food with- 
out great distress. 

any kinds of food were tried, all 
with the some discouraging effects.- I 
steadily lost health and strength until I 
was but a wreck of my former self. 

‘Having heard of Grape- Nuts and its 
great merits, I purchased a package, 
but with little hope that it would help 
me—I was so discouraged. 

‘I found it not only appetizing but 
that I could eat it as I liked and that 
it satisfied the craving for food without 
causing distress, and if I may use the 
expression, ‘it filled the bill.’ 

“For months Grape-Nuts was my 
principal article of diet. I felt from the 
very first that I had found the right wa 
to health and ha ahr and my antici- 
pations were fully realized. 

‘* With its continued use 1 regained my 
usual health and strength. To-day I 
am well and can eat anything I like, 
ae Grape-Nuts food forms a part of my 

ill of fare.” ‘* There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read ‘The Road. to 
Weliville,” in pkgs. ae 

Ever read the above letter? A new. 
one appears from time totime. The 
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are genuine, true, and full of humes |. 
interest. 
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Jubilee Year 


nT w vuAR'S ‘pay of 1859 was. ain birthday of 
IN. The Sunday" School “Times, New. Year’s Day 
re of 190g will be the fiftieth Anniversary -of its 
X birth, marking the entrance of its Golder Jubilee 
Year. The issue of the Times dated January 2, 1909, 
will be its Golden Jubilee number,—you will want it. 











Fora long time the Editors have been planning for 
this Jubilee year. . Their. plans are intended to make it 
the best year the Times has ever had, so far as the con- 
tents of the paper are:concerned. And -the Publishers 
have plans, ready to announce, for making it. the best 
year on record in the business department. It rests 
with you, the readers, to fulfil the hopes of Publishers 
and Editors. 


More about these plans very soon. For the present, 
you can have an immediate part in bringing the Fifty- 
two Golden Jubilee issues of the Times to yourself and 
to others by acting on the following suggestions. 


This first word is to every member of every club 
renewable before January, 1909. Later word will go 
to clubs renewable within the Jubilee year. You will 
be glad to make the path as easy as possible for the 
club-organizer in your school. He.will doubtless ask 
you. to: let him order an-early renewal of your sub- 
scription. .. Encourage him. in.that: for if he can.renew 
the club early, he can; offer mew subscribers the paper 
without charge: to the present renewal date of the 
chib; according: to’ a letter -we: are sending to each or- 
ganizer. ‘ef -élubs -renewable before January 1, 1909— 
our birthday. If you will join with others in your 
club in an early renewal it will greatly help the 
club organizer to increase the club membership until 
it includes. every teacher and officer in the school, 
=the Jubilee mark; or’ where that is the situation 
already, to extend the use of The Sunday School Times 
throughout Adult Bible classes and the Home Depart- 
ment—the Jubilee Extension to grown-up Bible students. 


Another hint,—but this time to everybody right now. 
Why not take early in this coming Jubilee Year that 
long-deferred trip to Palestine? If the expense ques- 
tion could be settled, would you do it? Would you 
even like to do it? Or perhaps you would like to 
send your pastor, or one of the most faithful workers 
in your school. Don’t lose time in wondering how. 
Just ask on a postal about the Jubilee Palestine Plan. 
The Sunday School Times would like to tell you how 


y|it proposes to take care of the expense question in a 


sensible, practicable way. 


Just remember that you will soon have abundant 
evidence that the Times in 1909 is going to be 


The Climax of 50 Years 
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Think What These ru- 
dential Checks Would 

Mean Coming to 
the Wife and 
Family Every 
Month ! 





Monthly 
Income. 






for 
— 20 Years 
or 


tT he Prudential’s 
~~ Very: Newest Idea 


In Life Insurance 


At age 30, for $167.35 a year, during your life (a saving of $13.95 a month) your 
Family Will Receive after your death $50.00 Every month for 20 years, or 
$12,000 in all! At slightly higher cost, the income would continue for life! 


















(Lesson for Oct. 1r) SEPTEMBER 26, 1908 
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OF AMERICA 





JOHN F. DRYDEN, President | 








Write for Rates at Your Age and Learn How You can 
Provide an Absolute Guaranteed Income for Your Family 


The Prudential Insurance Company 


Incorporated as a Stock Company. by: the State of New Jersey 


Home Office, Newark, N. J. 









